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Too Proud 


“SURE, I’M A PROUD MAN. I come from a 
proud family and from a proud race.” 

Each day as he walked the Seattle streets, 
whether drunk or sober, he held his head 
high. “You have to hold your head up on 
the skidroad, or you'll be like the bums out 
there.” 

Mac, like his father before him, had been 
a sea captain for many years, and was proud 
of the authority he wielded over the seamen 
on his ships. He had been too proud to live 
successfully with the three wives he had 
divorced. He was too proud to go home to 
visit his aged mother and sisters for almost 
20 years, while they searched for him in 
vain. Now he was almost blind, an addict 
to alcohol, unable to work. Still he is proud, 
holds his head up, despising those he con- 
siders beneath him. 


In spite of his friends’ warnings he fre- 
quently cashes his welfare checks to begin 
drinking. The pleading letters of his mother 
and sisters do not deter him. The occasional 
visits to his mother make him sentimental 
and give a good excuse for another drink. 
His good resolution ends in failure time after 
time. Yet he holds his head high and will 
not bow even to God. 

Derelicts on the city streets are not the 
only proud men. In business, in professions, 
in churches, in high places as well as low, 
there are haughty, self-made, little men who 
miss God’s blessing because they hold their 
heads high. “He that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; but he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” 

EDWIN BRACHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Schweitzer comes 
The most famous missionary in the 


world was in America this month. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, at 74 years of age, was 
taking a little time away from his hos- 
pital at Lambarene in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Twenty reporters and 35 cameramen 
kept the grizzled and grey man of God 
busy with their questions and with posing 
for pictures when the “Nieuw Amster- 
dam” brought him into New York harbor. 
“After all,” he protested, “I’m not the 
Queen of England.” 

Other celebrities had arrived on the 
same ship . . . Herbert H. Lehman, for- 
mer governor of New York .. . USS. 
Ambassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup .. . 
Novelist-Playwright William Saroyan. 
But it was Schweitzer whom newsmen 
were most eager to interview. They kept 
him answering their questions for an hour 
and a half. 


Why did he do it? 

“Why did-you give up a brilliant and 
promising career as a musician and the- 
ologian in Europe to become a mission- 
ary in Africa?” asked a reporter. At 38 
Albert Schweitzer was already world- 
famous . . . author of books still studied 
carefully by most theological students: 
The Quest of the Historical Jesus, The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. 

He was one of the most skilled organ- 
players in Europe, and author of the 
best book on Bach written in this century. 

With all that achieved by his 38th 
birthday, Albert Schweitzer went to Af- 
Tica. Why had he given up his career to 
go into the fever-ridden jungle as a med- 
ical missionary, the reporter asked. 

“T did not renounce a thing,” Dr. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Grizzled and grey 


Schweitzer replied. “I have been priv- 
ileged to do good. When a man has such 
a rich opportunity to help others, he has 
not denied himself anything.” . . . Then 
why had he wanted to be a physician as 
his means of serving humanity, a re- 
porter asked. “Because in medicine you 
can act without having to talk,” he said. 


Lepers are the saddest creatures 
Not since Sir Wilfred Grenfell worked 


as a missionary doctor in Labrador has 
any Christian workman so strongly cap- 
tured public attention as Albert Schweit- 
zer. This month American newspapers 
told the Schweitzer story in news reports, 
photographs, editorials. 

The son of a Lutheran pastor in the 
Alsatian village of Kaysersberg was not 
sufficiently orthodox in his theological 
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opinions to be sent as a missionary by any 
German society. He organized his own 
work in Africa, raised the necessary 
money, built some buildings himself. 

Schweitzer will go back to Africa after 
his American trip. He was to be paid 
rather well for two lectures at the Goethe 
festival in Aspen, Colorado. He is rated 
as the world’s keenest student of Goethe, 
whose 200th birth-anniversary is being 
celebrated this month. The money for 
the lectures will be spent on the care of 
lepers in the Lambarene hospital. 

“The leper is the saddest of all sick 
creatures,” explained Dr. Schweitzer. 
“They are a difficult problem, as they 
must be kept upwards of a year, and they 
come to the hospital with their wives, 
children, dogs, and chickens.” There are 
154 leprosy cases now in the 350-bed hos- 
pital at Lambarene, and hundreds of 
other lepers living in the bush. 


No time for prayer 

Trygve Lie, the United Nations gen- 
eral secretary, had an idea that the UN 
Assembly meetings each year might begin 
with a moment of silence. In that mo- 
ment the delegates might wish to pray. 

The suggestion came after there had 
been wide public approval of Mr. Lie’s 
earlier proposal that a quiet room be pro- 
vided in the new UN headquarters where 
delegates might come to pray. 


Aleksander A. Soldatov, spokesman 


for the Soviet Union, was reported in late 
June to be frowning on the prayer pro- 
posals. —To whom would a good Com- 
munist pray? There would be trouble 
ahead if Mr. Lie’s suggestions were 
adopted, he was quoted as having told 
the Assembly’s committee on methods 
and procedures. 


The French spokesman, Pierre Ordon-’ 


neau, was also uncertain. Prayer, he said, 
is for holy shrines and churches—accord- 


_ ing to the French way of thinking—and 
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improper in a non-religious organization 
such as the United Nations. 


Churches get ahead 
A few million women, and probably 


some men, were given the latest news this 


- month on what’s happening in the Amer- 


ican churches. The churches are leading 
the way toward social progress, Helena 
Huntington Smith reported to readers of 
The Woman’s Home Companion. 

“I, a non-churchgoer, frankly started 
out in almost complete ignorance,” ex- 
plains this reporter. She made a con- 
tinent-wide tour, visited churchmen of all 
denominations, came home with the im- 
pression that church people are up to 
their elbows in social problems. 

Some of the. churches are battering 
down walls of race segregation. Some try 
to untangle labor-management relations. 
Others study international problems. 

“Lately the National Lutheran Council 
has gone out for a-social action program 
particularly vital to its membership—soil 
conservation,” says the Companion re- 
porter. “Lutheran leaders couldn’t over- 
look the connection between dying, dilap- 
idated, abandoned churches and eroded, 
gutted, ruined soil. ... 

“A young Lutheran pastor, the Rev. 
R. E. Meyer, was telling his church mem- 
bers that to rob the land by destructive 
farming,methods is just as wrong as steal- 
ing.” Their farms “belong to coming 
generations—and to the Lord.” 


Negro elected 

Dr. Halley Taylor has been fighting 
race discrimination in the Presbyterian 
Church for over a quarter of a century. 
Last month he won his greatest victory. 

Dr. Taylor, a Negro, was elected mod- 
erator of the Baltimore Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. He was 
elected unanimously at the annual meet- 
ing. He is pastor of the Fifteenth Street 
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Presbyterian Church in Washington. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Taylor withdrew 
from sessions of the Baltimore Synod 
when he could not eat with his fellow- 
ministers. Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
barred Negroes from its dining room then. 
Victory was complete. This year’s meet- 
ing was on the same campus. 


Problem in Palestine 
Jews had established themselves once 


more as a nation in the homeland of their 
fathers, and didn’t intend to be shaken 
loose by anybody. This month they were 
_ still determined not to let the New City 
of Jerusalem be placed under interna- 
tional rule, regardless of heavy pressure 
from the Vatican. 

But they had gone a long distance in 
trying to be friends with the Roman Cath- 
olics. Jews promised in late June to pre- 
vent further looting of Roman Catholic 
property, and to pay for damage done. 

It is easy to understand how church 
properties happened to be mistreated, ex- 
plained an Israeli government official. “It 
was a case of irresponsible soldiers going 
off their heads. It was done by people 
out of Nazi concentration camps who had 
forgotten rules of elementary behavior.” 

No word had come from Dr. Edwin 
Moll in Palestine regarding settlement 
for Lutheran properties seized or dam- 
aged last year. Christian Arabs in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem—many of them Lu- 
theran—want international government 
for an area 10 miles around Jerusalem. 
“After nearly 30 years of real tolerance 
under the British mandate, it would be 
like going back centuries to come under 
the rule of a Middle East government, 
whatever it is,” said a spokesman for the 
Christian Arabs last month. 


Jews have problems 
Among the Jews of the new state of 


Israel there are some for whom their 
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STREET-CORNER ARGUMENT ~ 
Jews debate in Zion Square, Jerusalem 


ancient religion is a mere memory, and 
others for whom every syllable of the law 
of Moses is a living reality. 

Six weeks back there were fist fights 
and sstick-and-stone throwing in the 
streets of Jerusalem when pious Jews 
tried to prevent a movie theater from 
opening its ticket window before the end 
of the Sabbath Day. 

Last month orthodox Jews, known as 
the “Guardians of the City,” were trying 
to keep taxis off Jerusalem streets on the 
Sabbath. A fire engine on its way to a 
burning synagogue was stoned. 

Orthodox Jews say the Bible must be 
the basic law of the new state Israel. 
Liberal Jews complain that they are “be- 
ing forced into the strait-jacket of a strict 
and literal interpretation of Judaism.” 


Episcopalians criticize 

Roman Catholics are controlling pol- 
icies of the Board of Education in New 
York City, said a commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York 
last month. 


The Lutheran 


Catholics had been successful in pres-- 


suring the board into banning The Nation 
from school libraries when it published 
articles critical of their church.- Two 
books, Gentlemen’s Agreement and One 
God, had been forced out of the libraries. 

The commission said that the fight 
against election of a Lutheran, Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde, as president of Queens College, 
was started by the Roman Catholic paper, 

_The Tablet, published in Brooklyn. The 
Tablet also launched a successful attack 
against Youthbuilders, an organization 
subsidized by the board of education to 
“teach citizenship and strengthen demo- 
cratic ideals by action—not just words.” 

The Tablet said Youthbuilders was a 
“Communist” organization. Miss Ethel 
Dammrich, a leader in Youthbuilders, 
resigned after 23 years as New York 
schoolteacher when The Tablet attack suc- 
ceeded. “It’s just that I’m opposed to 
Catholic pressure in the schools,” she said. 

The Youthbuilders program consisted 
of study clubs and social science classes 
which were taken on field trips to study 
social problems. 

Dr. William Jansen, New York City 
school superintendent, said the Episco- 
palian criticism of Roman Catholic pres- 
sure was “entirely the work of one per- 
son.” Dr. Jansen is a Lutheran and a 
member of the ULC Board of American 
Missions. 

Mrs. Rose VY. Russell, representative 
of the New York teachers’ union, said the 
Episcopal commission report “comes like 
a fresh breeze over a swamp.” She said 
the union could cite “countless examples 
to show that bigotry, hypocrisy, and 
cowardice . . . permeate our whole school 
system.” 


Battle on Barden bill 
| At seven masses in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, on June 26 Roman 
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Catholics were told to demand the defeat 
of the Barden bill, pending in the US. 
Congress. The bill would provide for 
federal aid to U.S. public schools, but 
nothing for parochial schools. 

Posters attacking the bill were placed 
near every door of the cathedral. “Cath- 
olic school children deserve their share 
of Federal aid in education,” the posters © 
said. “The Barden Bill . . . will tax Cath- 
olics their share of $300 million but ex- 
clude Catholic schools from sharing one 
penny. Such discrimination will destroy 
America. .< .*.- 

In Kansas City the Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O'Hara appealed to Roman Catholics 
to write their Congressmen against the 
Barden bill. Similar advice was given in 
other dioceses. 

Cardinal Francis Spellman of New 
York last month called Representative 
Graham A. Barden “a new apostle of 
bigotry.” A week later the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop Francis McIntyre of Los 
Angeles said the Barden bill “is a clear-cut 
application of the basic Soviet technique.” 
He said that “to restrict freedom of re- 
ligion is typically communistic. . . . Are 
we imitating Russia in our legislation?” 

The Barden bill does not specify that 
states may not use their own money to 
buy textbooks for parochial schools or 
otherwise support them. It provides that 
federal funds “paid to any State under 
this Act shall be expended only for cur- 
rent expenditures of public elementary 
and secondary schools within such State.” 


The real thing 
Roman Catholics might be expected to 


know what Communists really are, instead 
of looking around for them among the 
congressmen North Carolina sends to the 
U.S. capitol. The struggle of Catholic 
versus Communist continued grimly in 
Czechoslovakia. 

As June ended, the Communist gov- 
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ernment in Czechoslovakia tried to keep 
Archbishop Josef Beran from slipping 
pastoral letters out to his priests. A de- 
cree made it illegal for the Catholic hier- 
archy to issue pastoral letters or to hold 
meetings without official authorization. 
One point at which trouble might 
break into the open is the requirement 
that priests must Keep a file of the copies 
of the Communist-sponsored Catholic 
Clergy Gazette and be ready to produce 
them “in case of mspections.~ The arch- 
bishop has told the priesis to return copies 
unopened. 
_ Slovakia had been the area where the 
Communist government was having the 
greaiest difficulty. Resistance to the gov- 
ermmment anti-church decrees has been 
strongest in- that Catholic stronghold. 
Nine convents and monasteries were 
seized by the sovermment and numerous 
priests arrested in an effort to stamp out 
resistance. People of four villages rose 
up to prevent the arrest of their priests. 
Martial law had to be proclaimed. 


Everybody gets international 
When Lutherans were busy two years 


ago in creating an effective world organ- 
ization—the Lutheran World Federation 
—ctTitics said that this would merely tend 
to make denominationalism world-wide. 
Since that time most of the other churches 
have agreed that world unity within each 
denominational family is a forward step 
toward world Christian unity. 

Last month the Congregational 
churches cemented together an interna- 
tional council, representing 3 million 
Christians in 37 countries. Among those 
signing the constitution was Michio 
Kozaki, moderator of the Kyodan— 
United Church of Japan. 

Congregationalists said that while they 
“do not require subscription to any man- 
made creedal statements, they have never 
differed from other Christian communions 


in respect of the great doctrines of the 


Christian faith.” 

Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
have strengthened their world organiza- 
tions within the-_last year. The Presby- 
terian World, international quarterly of 
their world alliance, began publication 
this spring. Lutherans have their Lu- 
theran World Review. Last month in 
Paris delegates from 30 countries formed 
a World Fellowship of Pentecosial 
Churches. Anglicans have for many - 
years been closely associated in their 
Lambeth Conference. 


New-fashioned revival 

By fall the program would be operating 
at top speed. By September, Lutherans 
would be engaged im the largest-scale 
evangelism effort in their history. The 
eight National Lutheran Council churches 
were busily looking up and down high- 
ways and byways for people outside the 
churches. The planning has been going 
on since last winter. Instructors are se- 
lected for each area in each state. In- 
structors gather in seminars where the 
program is discussed. Local pastors and 
laymen receive information and inspira- 
tion from the instructor. Eleven seminars 
are planned at widely separated centers 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Reports so far have been encouraging. 
Hundreds have been added to church 
rolls or are taking instruction in prepara- 
tion for church membership. People par- 
ticipating in the visitations have received 
new inspiration and vigor in the church 
work. 

“Our witnesses went out last night and 
every single one of them returned re- 
joicing.” said Pastor V. H. Quello of Fair- 
mont, Minn. “If it does one-half as much 
good for the unchurched who were called 
upon as it did for my witnesses, it will be 
wonderfully worth while.” 

Publicity Director Alfred L. Grewe has 
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PLANNING FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Men were meeting last month to outline evangelism plans for eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey. Leaders were (seated) Dr. C. Franklin Koch, Walter Kuntzle- 
man, Francis Myers, William Van Horn Davies; (standing) Philip Shoemaker, Royal 
E. Lesher, Martin Ruoss. They will help train other evangelism leaders 


emphasized that this program is not of 
the old “revival type.” It is not designed 
merely to add thousands of names to 
church rolls which will soon be lost. One 
of the aims of the program is to deepen 
the spiritual life of the people already in 
the church. 


More workers 
Additional workers are needed if the 


Lutheran church is to fulfill its obligations 
to its old people, its orphan children, and 
its poor and needy, welfare workers dis- 
covered last month. 

The Lutheran Welfare Conference, the 
Lutheran Deaconess Conference in Amer- 
ica. and the National Lutheran Nurses 
Guild compared notes at conventions in 
Milwaukee. Many of the sessions were 
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joint meetings. 

These groups discovered that as addi- 
tional welfare services are offered, more 
trained personnel is needed to maintain 
high quality. Dr. Carl Ruess, of the ALC 
Board for Christian Social Action, said 
that the church “needs to find ways of 
motivating men and women to serve their 
Lord through service to His children.” 

Dr. Clarence Krumbholz was honored 
for his work as executive secretary of the 
Division of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council. Among other ULCA personages 
attending the sessions were the Rev. Fran- 
cis Shearer and the Rev. Harold Letts of 
the Board of Social Missions; Dr. Clar- 
ence Stoughton, president-elect of Wit- 
tenberg College; Dr. G. H. Bechtold of 
Philadelphia. 


World News Notes 


Business as usual 

Cossstrency s Har Wilheim 
Schwarzs speci! characters. Whea 
he was clected 38 years 250 2s mayor af 
Newes—a Gorman vilaze—by is 153 
- gepaioiguaesiege etc 
Stamped. It bore the mscrpiim. “Kins 
ee eat, Cnteans of Hee 
1913. Her 


fice. Durme thet time Neuse has fel 
the mupact of World War L. the abdica- 
tion of Emperor Withein Il and the Rev- 
oiniion of 1913_ the crectiom and disap- 
pearance of the Wemmnar Repeblic the 
foundime of the Third Reach. ihe mse of 
Hitler's power and is desiruciion 2i the 
end of Wocid War Hi. and the pres=ni 


pess under the hand and seal of Mayor 
bome and still bear the autharvwime m- 
scription of the “Kingdom of Bavarm~ 


Gentiles admitted 
Beasper OUnivessiiy, named after the 


200 by Catholics, have invited Jews to 
become part of them sindent bodies. Now 
at least ome university crezied by Jews 
will imvite Protestants and Catholics. We 


hope i's just a besmmams~ 

In its first fall year just concluded the 
Bniversiiy insirucied 107 freshmen, but 
% counis on “an undergraduate body of 
1,000, with graduate and professional 
schools~ io follow quickly. Free scholar- 
shins are promised to care for 25 per cent 
of that number Scholastic requirements 
will be stiff, but a large faculty will m- 
imately supervise the siudent body- 


Sill Germans 

SwWITz=Ri4ND Takes her neutrality se- 
Scheffhamsen there are two small com- 
munities smmounded by Swiss fomiory 
(enclaves. they are called), which belong 
to Germany. They are the hamici of 
Verenhoi and the community of Bus- 
smecn. 

After World War L and now 2gam, 
the surroundimg Swiss have urged the m- 
corporation of these enclaves mio the 
Swiss Federation 2s 2 natural and rea- 
sonable solstion of an awkward siimaiion. 
Tealzms that if that had been done m 
1919. Hiiler would have had a ready- 
made excuse for mvading Switzerland to 
recover “stolen propezty~ 

They consider this possibility m some 
per cent of the Bussmgen population 
woeted im 1945 for “an Anschinss to 
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illiteracy now that she alone is respon- 
sible, has adopted a “basic education™ 
plan, devised to make free, popular, uni- 
versal schooling compulsory for every 
Hindu child, between the ages of 6 and 
14. 

That is a job in a land of 400 million 
people, with an illiteracy rating of 88 per 
cent (among the women 98 per cent). 
But to do this they must have teacher 
training institutions. Hindu leaders have 
long felt the reproach that many of their 
intelligent men had received their first 
impetus in Christian mission schools, and 
that the percentage of educated women 
is disproportionately high among the 

Now that independence has laid the 
responsibility of the future upon them- 
selves, the government officials recognize 
that only by universal education can 
India take her competent place among the 
nations of the world. 


Too many fish 

WHEN THE BRITISH government stim- 
ulated the fishing industry to make up 
for the self-imposed meat shortages, the 
impellins thought was that this particular 
probiem was solved permanently. But the 
general public has srown very tired of the 
superabundance of fish, and the longing 
for meat has grown amazingly, keeping 
pace with ever louder mutterings against 
the Party in power. 

The first appeal of the fish diet was en- 
thusiastic, because of the limited supplies 
and the narrow range of the food supplies 
at the time of the adoption of fish as a 


Major commodity. Unfortunately it led 


to an undue development of the fishing 
industry. 

This, together with a serious falling off 
of the public’s appetite for fish, has caused 
a glut in the market, a cutting of price by 
half, jamming of cold storage plants, and 
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the need to turn the surplus fish into 
cattle feed and fertilizer. 


More uranium 

THE FLURRY ABOUT the missing ura- 
nium, with its diplomatic, political, and 
espionage implications, is rightfully a 
matter of keen public concern. Loss in 
quantity, if it should turn out to be final 
is, however, likely to be more than made 
up by a recent intriguing find in a canyon 
of Northern Arizona. Mrs. Maggie Baker 
of Wilkins, Ariz., had her feminine curi- 
osity aroused by a canary-yellow mimeral 
which seemingly had saturated petrified 
logs she had found in the Vermilion Cliffs 
region. 

Samples she submitted to the state’s 
Department of Mineral Resources re- 
vealed that the infiltrated mineral was 
carnotite, a combination of uranium and 
vanadium. The infiltration occurred 50 
million years ago (unless science is sling- 
ing figures recklessly). The visible logs 
of this find (200 tons in weight) will yield 
3 per cent uranium, and many more logs 
are believed to be buried at that spot. 


Here and there 

CoMMUNIsT CHINA will find it hard to 
gain recognition on the UN Security 
Council, because that would give Russia 
an added veto voie. . . . PoLAND’s Com- 
MUNISTS are afraid Russia is getting ready 
to return Silesia and East Prussia to the 
Germans in return for the acceptance of 
Russia’s plan for a united Germany. At 
the same time they have no expectation 
that Russia would return the eastern sec- 
tion of Poland which was seized by Rus- 
sia for herself in the deal with Hitler. . . . 
To oBTaIN freer trade relations with the 
Western states, particularly the U.S., the 
Czech Communist regime is preparing to 
grant 40 per cent of its Cabinet portfolios 
to non-Communist political leaders. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


ONE OF THE most pathetic pérsons is 
the neurologist or psychiatrist with no in- 
tellisent, mature religious faith. Ati best 
he can provide machinery for his patients 
without power to make the machinery 
ran. 
A friend im the Senate shares this con- 
viction quite sharply and has given me 
permission to use part of his correspond- 
ence in a three-cormered discussion be- 
tween a distinguished university professor, 
a large business executive, and himself on 
the inadequacy of psychiatry without 
religion. 

“In the statement you sent me I have 
noted with interest the conclusions 
reached by Professor . . . as io why some 
men and women break down. To me it is 
very illuminating because I think it ex- 
hibits the viewpoint of most psychiatrists 
and most so-called experts in the realm of 
psychology. 

“They admit that a faith in God helps 
some people but it is not necessary for an 
expert in psychology. It is not true as 
claimed by Professor . . . that religion is 
psychologically unavailable to more and 
more men. On ithe contrary, the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple profess a faith in God and then af- 
filiate themselves with some type of 
church. 

“That, for instance, was true of For- 
restal who was first a Roman Catholic 
and then an Episcopalian. The trouble 
with our psychiatrists is that they believe 
they have an antidote for burdened minds 
that is better than religion. But all that 
they accomplish is to destroy the funda- 
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mental faith of a limited group of highly 
intelligent men and women without being 
able to substitute anything worth while. 

“We now have a law that no Com- 
munist can be given a government job. 
Aside from the fact that we know Com- 
munism is dedicated to the overthrow by 
violence if necessary of democracy 
throughout the world, we have instinctive 
distrust of any organization which openly 
repudiates both God and the Bible. 

“We know that such men do not have a 
standard of ethics and good conduct on 
which we can depend. Personally, I would 
like to see the same rule applied to doc- 
tors now that the issue has been raised 


as to whether or not they are doing for - 


us as good a job as we have the right to 
expect from what their services cost. 

“I would like to see the AMA adopt 
a regulation that will not recognize any 


physician who practices psychiatry who 


does not believe in God because I firmly 
believe that any doctor practicing on the 
human mind who does not believe in God 
is going to do his patients irreparable 
damage. All that the psychiatrists of the 
Naval Hospital had to offer Jim Forrestal 
Was an armed guard. When they relaxed 
that treatment he killed himself.” 
Adopting a regulation compelling psy- 
chiatrists to believe in God would be a 
rather strange way of awakening religious 
faith but it is reassuring to witness a 
United States Senator, a university pro- 
fessor, and a big business executive de- 
bating psychiatry and religion. Essentially 
the Senator is right. : 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


If there is amy person to whom you feel dislike, that is the person 


to whom you ought never io speak. 


R. Cecn. 
The Lutheran 
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Florida Synod Sets High Benevolence Goai 
By W. E. PUGH 


A. J. Holl is elected synod president. Christian Higher Education Year 
goal is adopted. Horida is a great missionary 8 


THe Firormms SYNoD—communing 
membership 2.646—set 2 total benev- 
olence goal for 1950 of 337.404 at iis 
convention m First United Church. West 
Palm Beach, June 13-15. Total recenved 
by the synod treasurer m 1948 was 
$26,780. Statistician Hush Alderman re- 
ported a confirmed membership of 3.591. 
of which number 73.68 per cemi are 
communings members. 

Dr. P. D. Brown, ULCA represeniz- 
tive, presented the work of the church 
in all its phases as conducied by boards 
and commissions. emphasizing past 
achievements. presenti problems. and 
great possibilities. He described ithe Flor- 
ida Synod as a foremost synod of the 
ULCA. Florida offers 2 challenge 2s 2 
great Lutheran missionary opportunity 
that must be met. 

The Rev. A. K. Hewitt. Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal director 
for the Southeastern area. and Dr. Wynne 
C. Boliek, of Columbiz. S. C. spoke m 
behalf of cury. Necessity that the church 
maintam its colleges and semmarics. 
makme them equal to the competition of 
convention. Ti was said that “relicsion 
the balance wheel of educafion~ The 
synod unanimously accepted its caey 2b 
lotment of $15,000. 


Two PssToms WERE added to the mem- 
bership of synod: the Rev. Russell Kem- 
ginna, former member of Pennsylivanie 
Minssterium, since Jan. 1, 1949, assistant 
pastor of Holy Timity Charch. Miemi- 
and the Rev. Carsten H. Ludder. pastor 
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Report was made fit fhe Siete Lather 


Leasme convention will be held a 
Oleno, Hish Sormses. Fie. faly 16-17- 
The summer camp of the Florida Synod 
will mect ai the same place July 17-23. 
De. A. J_ Holl ts dean of the camp. Lead 
L_ A. Thomas. the Rev. Georze F. Hai. 
the Rev. Wilkam J_ Moreiz, and Dr. Eari 
S. Rodi 


és B 


. THE SYNODICAL Women’s Missionary 
Society, in session during the synod con- 
vention, sponsored a banquet at which 
Dr. Brown was the speaker. Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz, newly elected president of the 
society, stressed the need for thinking as 
world citizens and world Christians. 
' Dr. James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College, addressed a combined as- 
sembly of men and women on “Christ in 
the Heart of Youth.” 

Memorial services were conducted by 
the Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg, with Dr. 
W. E. Pugh giving an address in tribute 
to the Rev. E. C. Witt, Lake City, and 
Dr. A. J. Holl for Dr. William E. 
Wheeler, Lakeland. 


Dr. A. J. Hoi, pastor of Grace 
Church, Lakeland, was elected president 
of the synod. He was formerly pastor of 
First. Church, Pittsburgh. The Rev. 
Royall A. Yount, St. Paul’s, Tampa, was 
elected vice president; the Rev. Francis 
- J. Fesperman, Bethlehem parish, Lake 
City, secretary; Mr. C. M. Brubaker, 
Jacksonville, treasurer; Mr. Hugh A. 


Dr. P. D. BROWN 
Represents ULC in Florida 


Alderman, Jacksonville, statistician. 

The First United Lutheran Church, 
West Palm Beach, the Rev. William Long 
Dowler pastor, was convention host. Dr. 
Luther A. Thomas delivered the synodical 
sermon. 3 


Slovak Synod Plans Stewardship Emphasis 


By JOHN CHALUPA 


Five congregations added to synod roll. Training of pastors in using the 


Slovak language and liturgy will continue. The Rev. M. F. Benko is president 


“OUR BELOVED ZION SYNOD has to 
strengthen and increase its Christian 
stewardship,” said the Rev. Gustav J. 
Chernansky, Newark, N. J., in a stirring 
report to the pastors and delegates at the 
annual convention of the Slovak “Zion” 
Synod of the ULC. The convention was 
held in Dr. Martin Luther Church, Mus- 
kegon Heights, Mich., June 20-22. 
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The Rev. John Shintay, Lutheran 
World Action director, and the Rev. 
Daniel J. Adamcik, treasurer, also stressed 
the need for greater benevolence. “It is 
time to get into the higher percentages. 
Therefore every delegate and pastor must 
do his best in this work.” 

Five congregations were received into 
the synod. They are: St. Paul’s, Bronx, 


The Lutheran 


SLovaK IS SPOKEN HERE 
Forty-five ULC congregations using Slovak language comprise Zion Synod 


N. Y.; St. Peter’s, Uniontown, Pa.; St. 
John’s, St. Clair, Pa.; St. Matthew’s, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa.; and the Slovak Lutheran 
Church, Windsor, Ontario. Transferred 
into the synod were Pastors Andrew 
Rolik, Imrich Vangor, and John Janisak. 

Official representative of the ULC, Dr. 
Fred Hanes, president of the Indiana 
Synod, reported the activities of the 
church as carried out through its boards. 
A discussion on the problem of displaced 
persons followed. Dr. Armin Weng, pres- 
ident of Chicago Lutheran Seminary, pre- 
sented the cause of cHEY. Although the 
synod has not been given a quota, it will 
do its utmost to help reach the over-all 
goal of the ULC. The Rev. J. Albert Billy 
was elected CHEY director for synod. 

“The Bread of Life” was the subject of 
the sermon at the Communion service by 
the Rev. Matthew F. Benko, president of 
synod. The Sacrament was administered 
by the Rev. John Zornan, secretary, and 
the Rev. Daniel Adamcik, treasurer. The 
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Rev. Andrew Brndjar was convention 
chaplain. The Rev. John Klc and the Rev. 
John Chalupa preached at an evening 
service. Pastors J. A. Billy, John Zabadal, 
and Andrew Rolik were liturgists. 

Opposition to inclusion of a Eucharistic 
Prayer in the proposed liturgy for Na- 
tional Lutheran Council churches was 
expressed. 

Officers of synod are: the Rev. M. F. 
Benko, Cleveland, Ohio, president; the 
Rey. John Zornan, Pittsburgh, Pa., secre- 
tary; the Rev. Daniel J. Adamcik, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., treasurer. 

The Rev. John Janisak, Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., English secretary; the Rev. Vladimir 
Hibian, Bronx, N. Y., statistician; the 
Rev. John Chalupa, Bridgeport, Conn., 
student advisor; the Rev. Joseph A. Kava- 
lek, Trenton, N. J., archivist; the Rev. 
Gustav J. Chernansky, Newark, N. J., 
stewardship secretary; the Rev. John 
Shintay, New York City, LWA director. 

The program of instructing theological 
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and pre-theological students in the Slovak 
language and liturgy will continue. The 
instructor at Mt. Airy Seminary is the 
Rev. John Kovacik, Lansford, Pa., and at 
Muhlenberg College, the Rev. Gustav 
Chernansky. 

Conference presidents are: the Rev. 
John Body, Chicago, Ill., Western Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Stephen Zima, Detroit, 
Mich., Middie Conference; and the Rev. 
Andrew Balaska, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
Eastern Conference. 

Named to the staff of the Sion, syn- 
odical publication, were: the Rev. John 


Kovacik, Slovak editor; the Rev. Stephen 
Zima, the Rev. George Roh, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Andrew Balaska, as- 
sistant Slovak editors; the Rev. August 
Skodacek, Cleveland, Ohio, English ed- 
itor; the Rev. John Klc, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and the Rev. John Chalupa, assistant 
English editors; the Rev. Imrich Vangor, 
Uniontown, Pa., Sion administrator. Lay- 
man of the Executive Committee is Mr. 
Samuel Raksany, Kenosha, Wis. 

The Annual Calendar committee con- 
sists of Pastors John Kovacik, Stephen 
Zima, John Zornan, and Imrich Vangor. 


Western Canada to Have Full-Time President 


By E. SG. GOOS 


J. E. Bergbusch, president of Synod of Western Canada, will resign pastorate 


and give full-time to executive duties. English becomes official language of synod 


THE THIRD UNITED LUTHERAN synod 
to take action this year in establishing its 
presidency as a full-time office is the 
Synod of Western Canada. Others taking 
this step in 1949 are the Maryland and 
Pacific synods. 

Pastor J. E. Bergbusch of the Spruce 
Grove parish, Alberta, will be the first 
full-time executive. He has been synod 
president since 1946. He plans to move 
his office to Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, at 
an early date. 

The Synod of Western Canada (which 
was the Manitoba Synod until 1947) met 
at the Lutheran Seminary, Saskatoon, 
June 11-15. This synod consists of 119 
congregations in Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 

Many of its people are immigrants 
from Germany who came to Canada af- 
ter World War J. Minutes of the synod 
have been kept in the German language, 
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which is used exclusively in the services 
of 28 churches of the synod and partially 
in 74 others. Synod voted to make English 
the official language of its conventions. 


WITHOUT A DISSENTING vote the synod 
accepted its share in the Christian Higher 
Education Year ap- 
peal. “The Synod of 
Western Canada has 
everything to gain in 
this appeal,” said Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, 


tive, “and nothing to 
lose.” Alexander 
Graf, synodical stew- 
ardship _ secretary, 
has been appointed 
director of the ap- 
peal in the synod. To publicize the ap- 
peal synod will seek to introduce THE 
LUTHERAN into every home. 


F. E. REINARTZ 
ULC representative 
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Dr. Reinartz also presented the causes 
of the ULCA at the convention, and 
preached both at the opening service and 
the ordination service. 

The Rev. Frank M. Brown presented 
Lutheran World Action at a Sunday af- 
ternoon rally. On the floor of the con- 
vention he was given time to speak on 
behalf of the refugee movement. Last 
year synod raised 80 per cent of its LWA 
objective. 

With $18,000 for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, $24,000 for CHEYA, and the regular 
budget raised to $78,000, it will require 
unusual effort in Western Canada to 
achieve its goals next year. 


“IF WE TRULY BELIEVE in Jesus Christ 
as our Lord and the Saviour of the 
world,” stated Professor Nehrens, West- 
ern Canada director of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s Evangelism Program, 
“then we cannot be unconcerned about 
40 per cent of Western Canada Luther- 
ans outside of the church, nor about the 
many others not of Lutheran stock.” 

Statistically, synod showed growth 
mostly in the amount of money given for 
_ benevolence and for local church pur- 
‘poses, reports Statistician Rosenquist. The 
emigration to British Columbia where 
Western Canada Synod has only a few 
outposts has continued. More accurate 
reports and more reports from the con- 
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gregations would also appreciably affect 
the picture. Dr. Reinartz pleaded for all 
reports on time that the statistician might 
be enabled to give an accurate report. 
To occupy the place left vacant by the 
retirement of Dr. Nils Willison as pres- 
ident of the Lutheran College and Semi- 
nary, the board of directors nominated 
Dr. R. R. Belter, Burlington, lowa. Synod 
gave him a unanimous call. Dr. Heimann 
tendered synod’s vote of thanks to Dr. 
Willison who had served the seminary for 
13 years. The board of directors voted 
him a $1,000 Dominion Bond in rec- 
ognition of his services and the alumni 
honored him at a banquet, presenting Dr. 
and Mrs. Willison with traveling bags. 


. They will make their home in Ontario. 


ALL OFFICERS of synod were re-elected. 
Pastor Bergbusch becomes full-time pres- 
ident. Secretaries are the Rev. G. A. 
Heimann and the Rev. Leonard Koss. 
Treasurer is Mr. Alexander Graf; statis- 
tical secretary, the Rev. E. S. Rosenquist. 

Preceding the Saskatoon convention 
the laymen enjoyed an address on Chris- 
tian Stewardship by the Rev. Charles 
Hackenberg, Toledo, Ohio, at their ban- 
quet. The pastors were highly responsive 
to Knubel-Miller Lectures given at the 
seminary by Dr. Harry F. Baughman, pro- 
fessor of Homiletics at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


What is threatened today is moral liberty, conscience, respect for 
the soul, the very nobility of man. To defend the soul, its interests, 
its rights, its dignity, is the most pressing duty for whoever see the 
danger... . War to all that debases, diminishes, hinders and degrades 
him; protection for all that fortifies, ennobles, and raises him. The test 
of every religious, political, or educational system, is the man which 
it forms. If a system injures the intelligence, it is bad. If it injures 
the character, it is vicious. If it injures the conscience, it is criminal. 
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Argentina Under New Law 


By WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


The Peron-sponsored constitution is now in effect. It doesn't make much change in 


the church situation. The Roman Catholic Church continues to have state support 


FOR EVERYBODY IN ARGENTINA, March 
11 called for a celebration. On that day, 
the new Peron-sponsored National Con- 
stitution was given its final ratification by 
the convention which had been called for 
that purpose. 

The Peronistas were highly excited. 
Their exuberance reached its climax five 
days later in a nation-wide paralysis of 


activities and a mammoth military parade . 


that marked the Constitution’s going into 
effect, and their leader’s taking oath to it. 

-Adherents of the Union Civica Radical, 
chief opposition party, were sullenly 
silent. They had won the minority seats 
in the election of convention delegates, 
but when they saw how determined and 
united the majority block was, they staged 
a protest walk-out, leaving the govern- 
ment party free to adopt unanimously its 
proposed reform. 

The end of April, the Radicales yielded 
enough to decide in their national party 
convention that their affiliates, when nec- 
essary, could swear allegiance to the new 
Constitution, making reservations if such 
a step hurt their consciences. For the 
Peronistas had made a political weapon 
of the new Constitution, declaring that 
any government official or employee, how- 
ever minor, who refused to take the pre- 
scribed oath would be ousted from his 
job. 


Mr. Dudde is coming home next month on fur- 
lough after seven years as a ULC missionary in 
Argentina. Missionary Edward Graefe will take 
his place as Argentina correspondent for “The 
Lutheran.” 


The Communists were sullen, too. Un- 
like the Radicales, they had been co- 
operating partially with the current re- 
gime, goading it on to more extreme meas- 
ures in favor of the workers and against 
foreign capitalistic imperialism. Their 
bitter reward was the introduction of a 
new article that said: “The State does not 
recognize national or international organ- 
izations, for whatever purposes, that up- 
hold principles opposed to the individual 
liberties granted by this Constitution or 
that threaten the democratic system in 
which it is inspired. Those who belong 
to such organizations cannot discharge 
public office in any branch of the govern- 
ment.” 


HIERARCHS OF THE semi-official Roman 
Catholic Church, who did not gain as 
much as they wished nor lose as much as 
they might have, got on the band-wagon, 
but kept their fingers crossed. The Argen- 
tine cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, 
with Peron’s consent, took a conditional 
oath: “I do swear before God and by 
these Holy Gospels, to be faithful to the 
Constitution of the Argentine Nation, ob- 
serving it and having it observed in that 
which depends upon me, without detri- 
ment to the laws of God and the Church. 
Should I not do so, may God and the 
Nation call me to account therefor.” (The 
formula of allegiance used by other pub- 
lic officials and their subordinates did not 
contain the phrase italicized.) 

Protestants had little to say. They had 
not won what they asked for, above 
everything else: separation of church and 
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state. United Lutherans m Argentina 
could be forgiven if they failed to be 
thrilled with the idea of having a new 
Constitution. The experience was not new 
for them. Almost exactly one year pre- 
viously, on March 8, 1948, they them- 
selves had taken a similar step in their 
church organization. : 

Nationalists triumphantly hailed the 
introduction of a “more Argentine” Con- 
stitution. The Preamble, which in the 
old Constitution was copied after that 
of the United States, now added that the 
people’s representatives were “ratifying 
the irrevocable decision to constitute a 
nation socially just, economically free, 
and politically sovereign.” Foreign cit- 
izens and their home governments re- 
served judgment, waiting to see what in- 
terpretation would be given the sensa- 
tional Article 31 of the new Constitution, 
concerning the naturalization of alien 
residents. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANTS doing mis- 
sionary service in Argentina, or planning 
to do so, were hopeful that their future 
labor in this country would not be threat- 
ened by the danger of losing their U.S. 
citizenship. As the Buenos Aires corres- 
pondent of the London Times wrote: 
“The new Argentine Constitution is less 
severe and nationalistic than was ex- 
pected.” The Peronista block at the Con- 
stitutional Convention had toned down 
the text proposed by their chief and his 
party. 

Foreign citizens and governments had 
received a rude shock on Jan. 12 when 
President Peron gathered at his palatial 
residence in Olivos the convention repre- 
sentatives of the majority party and read 
them, with comments, the projected 
Peronista Constitution. What had been 
Article 20 then said: “By the mere fact 
of residing two years in the country, con- 
tinuously or discontinuously, a foreigner 
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must decide between applying for citizen- 
ship or leaving Argentine territory.” 

Curiously—and perhaps ominously— 
Peron commented on this clause: “In 
these times, there can be no national 
minorities of creed or religion. Only in 
politics can there be minorities.” 

The old Constitution had said: “Aliens 
enjoy in the territory of the Nation all the 
civil rights of citizens. . . . They are not 
bound to accept citizenship. . . . They 
obtain naturalization by residing two con- 
secutive years in the Nation.” 

The liberal deputies of 1853 had as- 
sembled “for the purpose of securing the 
benefits of liberty to ourselves, our pos- 
terity, and to all people in the world who 
may wish to inhabit the Argentine soil,” 
declared their Preamble. The 1949 Peron- 
istas insisted that foreigners must become 
Argentine citizens. The fruit of 95 years’ 
application of the liberal policy had been 
a population of 9.5 million unnaturalized 
foreigners, as compared with 6.5 million 
Argentine citizens. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS withheld com- 
ment, awaiting official explanations and 
the convention action. Dr. Juan A. Bra- 
muglia, Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, hastened to soften the blow by 
stating that the proposed amendment 
would apply, not to present residents, but 
to foreigners arriving after the new Con- 
stitution was in force. Furthermore, it 
would not affect those who, because of 
contracts or legal dispositions, were ob- 
liged to remain in the Argentine for sev- 
eral years. He did not say how he could 
give such assurance when——as he himself 
admitted—it was Congress that would 
implement the new Constitutional clause. 

The final text approved by the conven- 
tion was much less harsh: “Foreigners 
who enter the country without violating 
its laws . . . upon application can become 
naturalized when they have lived in the 
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territory of the Nation continuously for 
two years, and will acquire citizenship 
automatically after five years of con- 
tinuous residence unless they expressly 
state the contrary.” No longer are they 
obliged to leave the land if they refuse 
to become Argentine citizens. 


BUT THE CHIEF ISSUE in the Argentine 
political struggle over the Constitutional 
reform was the allowance of more than 
one consecutive term for the president 
and vice president. The Constitution of 
1853 said: “The President and Vice Pres- 
ident shall continue in office for six years, 
and may not be re-elected except with an 
interval of one term.” 

Just as soon as Peron reached the 
height of his popularity, agitation was 
begun to have this prohibition removed, 
permitting his re-election in 1952. From 
this the Peronistas moved into a campaign 
for a general Constitutional reform. They 
said they wanted to give the old skeleton 
a modern cloak, consonant with the po- 
litical, social, and economic doctrines of 
the “new Argentina.” Said Peron in 
Olivos: “What has been fact will now be- 
come law.” The famous Peron Decalogue 
of Workers’ Rights and statements on the 
rights of the family and the aged, had to 
go into the Constitution. A thorough re- 
vision was planned. Constitutions of 
other countries were studied and a 
105,000-card reference index was com- 
piled. 

But the opposition forces insisted that 
the whole reform had just one purpose: 
to enable Peron’s re-election, in spite of 
the fact that he told his followers at 
Olivos: “I am not going to accept a sec- 
ond term, for J am persuaded that even 
if J can endure this one, I will not be 
able to begin another period.” 


ALTHOUGH FROM THE beginning the 
minority parties had argued that the par- 
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- terms. 


liamentary act summoning the constitu- 
tional convention was illegal (it was 
voted by two-thirds of the congressmen 
present instead of two-thirds of the entire 
roster, and it failed to specify. the articles 
which were to be amended), it was the 
sharp political debate over the second- 
term issue that resulted in the withdrawal 
of the Radicales’ deputies from the con- 
vention three days before the new Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

In the debate, the invocation of Amer- 
ica’s example came from an unusual 
source. It was the Peronistas who pointed 
out that under the U.S. Constitution the 
re-election of the president was permitted, 
and cited Roosevelt’s four consecutive 
The Radicales were then forced 
into the position of belittling the relevance 
of what was done in America. 

In the end, the safeguard against more 
than one consecutive term was elimi- 
nated. Article 78 said: “The President 
and the Vice President may be re-elected.” 


THE CHURCHES also saw their legal po- 
sition at stake in the constitutional re- 
form. The Roman Church, chiefly 
through Catholic Action, made known 
what it wanted: complete establishment 
as the state religion. At the same time, 
the bishops circulated a pastoral letter 
instructing their flocks to vote “for the 
candidates, of whatever party, that seem 
most likely to work for the best good of 
the religion and the country.” 

The bishops specified: “No Catholic 
can support parties or candidates that 
have the following planks in their plat- 
forms: (1) Separation of Church and 
State; (2) suppression of the legal dispo- 
sitions which recognize the rights of re- 
ligion, the religious oath of allegiance, or 
the invocation of the protection of God, 
the source of all reason and justice, be- 
cause such a suppression would be equiv- 
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alent to a positive public profession of 
national atheism; (3) elimination of re- 
ligious instruction from the public schools; 
(4) laws permitting divorce.” 

On the other hand, the Confederation 
of Evangelical Churches of the River 
Plate issued a pre-election statement that 
“although the bodies which the Con- 
federation represents have never and 
never will take part in matters of party 
politics, but rather have fulfilled and will 
continue fulfilling their duty to co-operate 
with the constituted authorities, especially 
in anything that has to do with the infinite 
value of the human personality, the rec- 
ognition of freedom of conscience and its 
inherent derivatives, such as freedom of 
worship, ‘assembly, and written and 
spoken expression by every licit means, 
nevertheless it considers itself obliged to 
make clear . . . that inasmuch as the 
State, which is the Nation organized 
politically, has no soul, cannot have re- 
ligious experience, and therefore cannot 
have a religion nor preference for a par- 
ticular religion; and that as a Confedera- 
tion we advocate the absolute separation 
of Church and State—a free Church in a 
free State—and complete equality of all 
religions and all human beings before the 
law.” 


IN REALITY, the Peronista Constitu- 
tional reforms barely touched the religious 
question. Unchanged were Article 2— 
“The Federal Government supports the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion”— 
and the religious qualification clause of 
Article 76—“In order to be elected Pres- 
ident or Vice President of the Nation, a 
person is required . . . to belong to the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic faith.” 

On the other hand, the Constitution 
still says that native and alien inhabitants 
of the land have the right “to profess 
- freely their religious faith, to teach and 
to learn”; and that “the private acts of 
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man which do not in any way offend 
against public order or morals, or injure 
third persons, are reserved to God alone, 
and removed from the authority of mag- 
istrates.” 

Three apparently minor changes were 
made with reference to the religious 
clauses of the Argentine Constitution. 
Clergy belonging to orders were no longer 
forbidden to be members of Congress. 
In the list of Cabinet members, the Min- 
ister of Foreign and Religious Affairs be- 
came simply the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. However, this does not signify that 
the government has less interest im re- 
ligious affairs or that it gives them a 
lower place in its organic structure; but 
rather that such affairs—which refer al- 
most exclusively to relations with the 
Church of Rome—are considered nat- 
urally a part of “foreign affairs” without 
special mention. The: Foreign Ministry 
will still handle religious affairs through a 
“subsecretary” and his priest-assistant. 


ONE MODIFICATION introduced by the 
Peronistas indirectly—and probably unin- 
tentionally—favors Protestantism. The 
old Constitution named among the powers 
of Congress: “To maintain peaceful inter- 
course with the Indians, and to promote 
their conversion to Catholicism.” The 
constitutional reformers apparently felt 
that such activities were no longer neces- 
sary in the 20th century, so the clause dis- 
appeared. 

Protestants rejoice over this, because 
the only application made of the “con- 
version to Catholicism” power in recent 
times by the government, has been to 
hinder the missionary efforts of non-Cath- 
olics among the few Indians that remain 
and that sorely need material and spir- 
itual care. United Lutherans in Argen- 
tina especially rejoice, for just last year 
they began Indian mission work in the 
Chaco territory. 
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Money from More People 


By EDWARD K. ROGERS 


Colleges, orphanages, and other church institutions no longer get large 


gifts from a few rich people. Rank-and-file givers must be counted on now 


THERE ARE NOT as many rich people in 
America as there used to be. Most of the 
poor people aren’t quite so poor. Income 
is being evened up more than it used to be. 

Rapid changes which have been taking 
place in the distribution of wealth in the 
United States during the last two decades 
make necessary a wider acceptance by 
Christians of the Christian principle of 
stewardship. The tendency to limit the 
concentration of wealth by taxes is mak- 
ing the rich fewer in number and the 
persons of modest means more numerous. 

The result is a peaceful accomplishment 
of a greater distribution of wealth. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of the 
process, it is present, and not merely in 
this country but in an ever growing area 
of the world. The movement seems to 
have found its first roots in the countries 
of northern Europe. That may be a 
reason why violent economic revolution 
does not seem to interest the majority 
of the people in those lands. Even in 
staid Britain it is reported that not more 
than 250 people now have an annual in- 
come in excess of $25,000. 


MANY WHO ARE MORE interested in 
grinding axes than in presenting the facts 
like to ignore the increased equality of 
income which has gradually arrived in the 
United States. However, if one is talking 
of wealth, he should not ignore figures. 
A recent and widely quoted article by the 
director of economic research at Notre 
Dame University informs us that 89.8 


Dr. Rogers is pastor of First Church, Warren, Pa. 
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per cent of the wages and salaries paid in 
this country go to people with incomes 
below $5,000. 

We are also told that 83.1 per cent of 
all rents go to people with incomes of less 
than $5,000. Almost 70 per cent of the 
interest and dividend payments poured 
out in the United States go to people with 
incomes of less than $5,000. 

Twenty years ago a much larger share 
of the national wealth went to those whom 
we label as the rich. In 1917 persons 
with incomes of $25,000 or more received 
6:7 per cent of our national income. But 
people in that group now have only 1.3 
per cent of the national purse each year 
after paying their taxes. 


THIS CHANGE has certain implications 
for the church, or let us say for Chris- 
tians. In the past many of the large 
fortunes were shared with others through 
charity. We still have a few among us 
who give abundantly of their ample 
means. The names of benevolent men 
and women of other years live on the 
charitable foundations which they estab- 
lished. Colleges, hospitals, religious, and 
charitable institutions in the past could 
look hopefully for large gifts and be- 
quests. / 

Some of the men who used rough and 
tumble tactics on the economic playing 
field were given to charity after they 
won their financial contests. Now, with 
a changing distribution of wealth, these 
gifts will be less frequent. That may ex- 
plain in part why gifts to religious and 
charitable causes total about 1 per cent 
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. of our present national income instead 
of the 2 per cent which was a likely share 
several decades ago. 


WITH HIGH TAXES and larger wages for 
workers this process will no doubt go 
further. If that is to be the case, we need 
not be looking for “angels” of charity to 
support worthy projects, religious and 
otherwise. Benevolence must become the 
responsibility of the average person. The 
sooner we realize this the better it will 
be for the church and its work. If we 
want churches, missions, hospitals, homes 
of mercy, the need will have to be met in 
a greater way by the man from the ma- 
chine shop, the clerk in the store, and a 
host of others. 

We should study the flow of the annual 
stream of dollars, and place greater em- 
phasis on a program of stewardship for 


the average churchman. We must be 
taught to give out of our regular income 
and not postpone benevolence for a day 
of hoped-for surplus. We people of or- 
dinary means must realize that with a 
better income there also comes increased 
responsibility. 

Some churches may be affected by the 
changing wealth picture to a greater ex- 
tent than the Lutheran Church. We have 
always been known as a church of mid- 
dle-class people according to the eco- 
nomic yardstick. There is reason for sat- 
isfaction that stewardship is now a lively 
subject among us and that increasing 
numbers are tithing. 

That is well, for the churches, colleges, 
missions and merciful works of the future 
will have to be carried forward by all of 
us, not to a large extent by the gifts of a 
few people of wealth. 


PEOPLE LIKE HONESTY 
By CLIFFORD THOMAS 


The Arab merchant in Bagdad was happy to find an American he could trust 


As A Boy I had been taught by my 
parents that honesty is important. I have 
always been grateful that this character- 
istic of right living was emphasized in my 
life so earnestly. 

During the years I always tried to fol- 
low this rule of honesty to the best of my 
ability in a sort of abstract way, not re- 
alizing it could be powerful propaganda 

_in engendering confidence and good faith 
in people I met. It took a war to teach me. 

I enlisted in a company of engineers 
when the first world war broke out, and 
in due course was sent to Mesopotamia 
and stationed in Bagdad. 
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In those days the army rations were 
rather meager and of little variety. For 
this reason the men of my company de- 
cided to subscribe a small amount each 
day for buying fresh vegetables so our 
meals might be a little more appealing. 
I was entrusted with the custody of this 
money and was responsible for the buying. 


EVERY MORNING I obtained the serv- 
ices of two Arab boys. Each had a gunny 
sack in which to carry the purchases I 
made. For an hour or so I hunted around 
the shops in the bazaar to make the best 
buy I could. 
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After 2 few weeks I became acguamiecd 
Wah 2 weneradle oli Arab merchani 
Whose Rame was Hassam. He abways had 
2 S000 assivimeni of vesciables and from 
then on I made my purchases from him. 
Be bad fom soms who abo worked m the 
Sime. They always srecied me cordially. 


OnE soz~NENG, afer makins my por 
Chases and have them safely siowed m 
the gueey sacks. I discovered to my 
Chasm I had ie all the money at the 
baliet As 2 rele IT kmew Arab merchanis 
ae weary sSirowd @ them busimess trans- 
actors and mot siven ip irustins anyone. 
Bor 2 moment I did not know what io do. 


Fimaliy I saad. “Hassaim_ I have forsotien’ 


@ brims any money wah me 

1 expected him i t27] me m 0 Barer 
tam tors ip rem the spods unfl I 
inmsnow 

i was sumprsed ip find he trasied me. 
Thesis fmm, I meade my way back io 
tthe belles. 

Two days Giepsed before I returned io 
mazke more purchases. Then I paid Has- 
Samm the amonai I owed him. 1 was rather 
So 1 asked, “Hass2m, how Gd you know 
I would retum wah the money I owed 
vou?" 

Be smged. 2nd web 2 iwmkie mm his 
eye replied. “Sahib. I know you honest 
maa 


subscribmes for fresh vegetables. Conse- 
quently I did not see the Arab merchant 
for many months. 

One afternoon, however, being off duty, 
I went to look for a trinket or two for 
about where I went I wandered ito the 
bazaar where Hassai had his store. I 
realized where I was when I heard a 
shout, and saw-him about 50 yards away 
gesticulziing and calling his sons to come 
out. He left his store and hurried to meet 
me. his four sons following. Had I act- 


ually been his son, Hassain could not 


have been more enthusiastic about seeing 


me again. He grasped my hand and put 


crowded round too, all asking in one 
breath how I was and where I had been. 

I was naturally pleased with such a 
fmendly reception and could only at- 
intete toe St ee ee 
in all my dealings with him. 


So IT CAME to me very forcibly that — 
bemg honest is like being an ambassador 
of good will If i were practiced a fittle 
more, not only by individuals but by gov- 
emmments in their diplomatic relations, it 
would so a long way toward settling many 
exist today. 
four sons is an example. 


Narowsos sam “An extracrdmary power of influencing and com- 
memdme men has been given ip Alezander, Charlemagne, and myself. 
Bot wee us the mesemce has been necessary, the eye, the voice, the 
besa Wheress Jesus Christ has infiuenced and commanded His sub- 
ject wiibowt Bis visible bodily presence for 1300 years!” 


—Kilverfs Diary 
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Times hawe changed on the college and semimary campeses. Many 
students bawe wives who wart to share in educational opportunities 


Not So MANY YE4Rs ago on the schooi 
Campus a siudent who was married was 
considered something of an oddity. He 
Was sinsied out to be looked upon with 
awe. “Psst! there's Joe Myers! hes mar- 
ned” But with the end of the war and 
the retum of veterans. married students 
invaded the campus m imcreasins nom- 
bers and started an epidemic of marriases 
among the smeie siudenis. Though the 
cumiculum of the school remained the 
Same im iS courses and aciivifies, 2 new 
group arose to be considered —ihe wives 
of the sindenis_ 

Many school now have scen the or- 
ganization of sindents’ wives clobs which 
function solely for social purposes. It is 
a welcome activity for a sii who has 
moved io a siranse town with her sin- 
dent husband fo jom a sroup of girl who 
also taken place at the Lutheran The- 
ological Semimary im Gettysburz. Pa. 

WITH THE FIRST GaouP of married stu- 
dents that appeared on “the hill 2 few 
Years back, a social group was formed 
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included a speaker who would relate his 
subject to the imferesis of the “Seminary 
Wives” and ther future work m the 
church. Havins men and women in to 
Speak eventually proved to be more pop- 
~ ular than the purely social satherines. for 
these young wives were anxious to know 


Mrs. Klos i: the wife of the Rev. Frask W. Klos. 
Jr. who was recently called as pastor of SS. 
Jobs's Church, Martinsbarg, W_ Va. 
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more about what is expected of ihe pas- 
iors wite. 

The swis who fom the Getiysbme 
“Semmary Wives Ciub” come irom 
varied backeround. All of them have had 
Same expericnce m church work, yei only 
one of two m cach years sroup has been 
Tased m 2 minsiers family, The ma 
jeaity of them have not had collese tram- 
ing. Whether there has been a steat deal 
of iramme for the type of work that will 
be expected of a ministers wife or not, 
they are asreed thai the club offers a real 
opportunity io teach them and prepare 
them for life m the parsomase. 

As the sroup has srown i has had 
jects as “Christian Educaiion and Com- 
seime.~ while at other times the wives of 
local mmisters were asked io speak on the 
work that is required m women’s mission- 
ary societies, Luther Leasne, and so forth. 
A new plen was organized this past year 
which may provide for an even broader 
education in their field. 

Da. Harvey D. Hoover, professor of 
practical theolosy ai the seminary. ar- 
ranged to teach the 25 members of the 
Semmary Wives Ciob m resulbr class 
This course, which has been called “The 
Ministry of the Parsonaze~ was divided 
The first was the proper home for the 
pastor and family. its plannine. furnishine 
and use. Dr. Hoover then discussed the 
minister's wife—what her mission as 2 
person and as a home builder would be 
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in relation to the work of the minister, 
in her own and in community churches, 
in organizations of the congregation, in 
community welfare and cultural life. If 
one can judge by questions that the Semi- 
nary Wives aimed at Dr. Hoover, this was 
perhaps the most needed discussion of all. 

From this discussion of the mission of 
the pastor’s wife, her need for preparation 
was taken up. The first requirement of 
preparation would be thorough Bible 
study, then a knowledge of the church, 
its organization and modes of operation, 
and its program. Further preparation 
would be carried out through reading, 
personal culture. The mission of the par- 
sonage in worship was the fourth subject 
considered by Dr. Hoover, and lastly 
several class sessions pertained to the role 
of a pastor’s wife as counselor. 
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AS THE SEMINARY year came to a close, 
the Seminary Wives could look back upon 
a full year of training for “the ministry 
of the parsonage,” a year that gave them 
more benefits than any other seminary in 
the past or present has. Those who 
stepped out in June to enter into parish 
life with their newly ordained husbands 
could not have failed to gain new assur- 
ance and insight into the important role 
that awaits them. 

The experiment in training ministers’ 
wives has proven so successful in many 
respects that it suggests a broader field 
of service for the seminaries. A wife either 
helps or harms a minister. Training the 
wife along with her husband should go a 
long way in providing a happier domestic 
life and a more creative and more ded- 
icated ministry. 


If you wish to be miserable, think about yourself, about what you 
want, what you like, what respect people ought to pay to you. In this 
way you can spoil everything, make misery out of everything, and be 


as wretched as you choose. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Courtroom Wedding 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON 


A wise and friendly pastor got a matrimonial problem straightened out 


“Do YOU STILL love your wife?” 
The question was asked by the judge 
of the domestic relations court. It was 


The Rey. George Thompson, an instructor at 
Muhlenberg College, was for a time assistant to 
Dr. J. J. Scherer at First Lutheran Church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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directed to an obviously nervous young 
Negro. He was tall and muscular, but at 
that moment his tremendous size seemed 
to dwindle as he glanced at his wife stand- 
ing next to him. Large drops of perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. His hands 
moved in a jerky motion as he twisted a 
greasy cap round and round. 
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There were a good many of us in the 
courtroom that morning. Some were there 
as probation officers or social workers, 
interested in particular cases that would 
come before the domestic relations court 
that day. 

In addition to this group of workers, 
there were the transgressors who had been 
summoned to appear. They sat on wooden 
benches, Negroes for the most part. They 
were visible only when the doors of the 
private chambers were opened to dismiss 
or admit cases. 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING of all those 
present was the minister-judge for the 
day. When the regular judge was away 
on other affairs, he called in this Lutheran 
pastor to take his place. 

The pastor didn’t look like a typical 
clergyman. In appearance he was like any 
average citizen whom you might happen 
to notice in the street. His suit was 
wrinkled, his tie awry, and he seemed 
rather tired. This man had served the 
community for over 35 years as preacher, 
pastor, judge, arbitrator, and executive in 
social institutions. His greeting to all who 
knew him generally was, “How’s your 

conscience?” 

He sat behind the desk anxious to 
serve, critical of evidence, sure in reach- 
ing a decision, and keenly aware of the 
frailties of mankind. 


I WAS MERELY a spectator. As a youth- 
ful minister I was working as an assistant 
to the minister-judge during the summer 
months. 

It was annoyingly hot. The fan which 

- whirled lazily from a table in the corner 
of the room blew only blasts of hot air as 
it turned from side to side. Small black 
flies added to the tense atmosphere of the 
court with their incessant buzzing. The 
noise of a fly-swatter in the hands of the 
court clerk resounded now and then, 
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bringing disturbed mutterings and glances 
from the workers only because—consider- 
ing the imtense heat—this display of 
energy seemed totally uncalled for- 

A young Negro couple had just been 
called forward. Their case would have 
been just one more to be handled that 
day, except for the question the acting 
judge asked. 

“Do you still love your wife?” the 
judge inquired. 

All eyes were brought to the face of 
the young Negro. He had not answered 
promptly. Something unseen appeared to 
stir the imaginations of those of us who 
listened, perhaps some half-forgotten dec- 
laration of love in the past or anticipation 
of love which beckoned in the future. 


THE CAP HE HAD BEEN twisting moved 
faster. His slowness in answering was not 
prompted by uncertainty. It seemed more 
a hesitancy to share his heart's feelings 
with strangers. With the repetition of the 
question, however, his hesitancy vanished. 
He nodded a quick assent. 

“Do you remember how you loved your 
wife when you were first married?” 

This time the young Negro managed 
an immediate but embarrassed smile. The 
smile became pronounced as he sidled a 
glance at his wife. He didn’t have to say 
a word. 

The judge leaned forward on his desk. 
intent now upon the young wife. “Do 
you love your husband?” he asked. 

“He won't work, judge, your honor.” 
she replied. 

“I didn’t ask you that,” he insisted. 
“Do you love your husband?” 

A long pause, then a firm, “Yes, I do.” 

The faces of the workers in the court- 
room showed complete absorption in the 
drama being enacted before them. For 
the moment at least the heat was forgot- 
ten. The clerk had even forgotten his 
fly-swatter. No one noticed that my chair 
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scraped as I shifted in expectation that 
this man and woman would now prob- 
ably renew their vows of faithfulness, in 
spite of whatever had brought them into 
court. 

To the young girl, as though he had 
anticipated my thoughts, the judge said, 
“Will you take him back and continue to 
love him?” 

“T will, your honor .. .” Then, as 
though some long enduring pain crossed 
her mind, she added, “. . . if he'll work.” 

Suddenly, with a look of hope, of 
something unexpected, her husband 
stopped twisting his cap, and blurted, “I 
will work, honey. I will. I will.” 
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THE JUDGE SMILED. “Will you, really? 
According to our report you haven't 
worked steadily for the last two months. 
You've had three jobs in that time, and at 
present you are not working. Your wife 
told the social worker you've been loafing 
for the past two weeks, and she’s afraid 
of you. Did you ever strike her?” 

Drawing himself to his full height, he 
answered indignantly, “No sir. No sir. 
Id never hit her, judge. VIl work. I 
thought she didn’t love me no more. I 
was sick inside. She been list’nin’ to her 
mother too much, judge. Hones’, it was 
drivin’ me crazy, honey. I couldn’ work 
at all. When you said you loved me now, 
I knew I was the fool. Give me ‘nother 
chance, judge.” 

The judge turned to the wife, “What 
does he mean when he says you were 
listening to your mother too much?” 

The answer was slow in coming. Then, 
sadly, with tears in her eyes, “My mother 
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didn’t like him from the beginning, judge. 
She nagged me but we got married any- ~ 
way. His father didn’t do so good, and 
she said my husband would be the same 
way. We were real happy for a long time 
and then my mother started on me again, 
and I guess I got to saying things .. .” 

“But you think that possibly your 
mother was wrong, and that you were 
wrong to listen, that it was all brought 
on by that,” the judge concluded for her. 

tok CSS Sita 

She turned her face to her husband. 
“T didn’t mean to have you arrested, 
honey. I was scared, didn’t know what 
I was doing.” 


THEIR HANDS touched and then clasped 
as the judge spoke. He said, “This is my 
sentence. You are to get a job and keep 
it. Both of you are to say ‘I love you’ to 
the other as many times each day as the 
hours allow. You are to keep your own 
counsel about your love for each other, 
and not listen to the tales of any member 
of your families. Report to Miss Smucker, 
the social worker in your area, each 
month for three months from today to 
show her how you are living up to the 
sentence of this court. Case dismissed.” 

So far as I was concerned, the min- 
ister-judge could have added, “I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” To me the 
re-enactment of what almost seemed to 
be a wedding ceremony was over. Smiles 
broke out on the faces of all present. The 
young couple, hand in hand, walked out 


of the domestic relations court, and I 


thought I heard an organ playing a happy 
recessional. 


Christ, our King, does not force allegiance—He waits for it. The 
crown of our own individual love and loyalty must be offered by our 


own hands. 
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STORY-TIME PAGE. This is an account of events 100 years 


ago when the first Protestant hospital in America was opened. 


The centennial is being celebrated this week in Pittsburgh 


Dr. Passavant and the Two Soldiers 


IT SEEMED VERY QUIET on the ship now 
that the other soldiers had gone. It had 
been very noisy while they were getting 
dressed up for the parade. The two sick 
soldiers had hoped the noise would soon 
stop, for it made their heads ache more 
than ever. 

Now it was quiet again. They could 
hear the faraway music of bands and the 
noise of crowds cheering, for the people 
of Pittsburgh were lining the streets to 
see the soldiers who had come home from 
the war. 

Much as they had longed for the quiet 
when the ship was so noisy, now the 
silence seemed lonely and unfriendly. 
There was no one to think of these two 
sick soldiers. They were dirty, hot, thirsty 
and every bone in their bodies ached. 


YOU SEE THIS was 100 years ago. There 
were no army hospitals and nurses. In- 
deed there were very few hospitals of any 
kind. Why, in the city of Pittsburgh— 

But right that minute, in the city of 
Pittsburgh, a hospital was being founded. 
The building was only a rented house. 
There was very little furniture, no nurses 
—indeed nothing except the house and a 
man’s idea. That man was a Lutheran 
pastor, William Passavant. All his long 
life he could see things that needed to be 
done, and always set out to do them with 
little more than his own idea and deter- 
mination. z ; 

Now he stood in this rented house that 
he meant to be a hospital, talking with a 
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friend. His friend saw the bare rooms, 
without patients or nurses. But Passavant 
saw the rooms filled with white beds in 
which sick people lay, clean and com- 
fortable. He could see nurses there, too. 
What if there were no trained nurses 
available at that time in America? 

He had written to Germany asking 
deaconesses to come to America to help 
him. Would they come? Why of course! 
They were needed here! 


AS THE TWO MEN talked they could 
hear faint echoes of the bands and the 
cheering crowds. 5 

“I wonder if all the soldiers are in that 
parade,” said Passavant. “Suppose there 
should be some who were sick—who 
would be taking care of them?” Then 
he answered his own question. “No one! 
They would be left behind on the ship. 
Well, this is a hospital. We will go to see 
if there are patients for us.” 

The next time the sick soldiers opened 
their eyes they saw a man standing in the 
doorway. It was strange how comforting 
his voice sounded and how gentle his 
hands were as he and his friend got those 
two soldiers out of the ship and into the 
wagon and so to the new hospital. 

Passavant and his friend got the sol- 
diers bathed and comfortable in clean 
beds and nursed them back to health. So 
the first Protestant hospital in America 
began, in a rented house, with two soldier 
patients, and a pastor and his friend. 

—CATHERINE HERZEL 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Frenzied finance 


My wife wants to live at a rate which we 
cannot afford. As a girl she never had to 
do any work at home, and she never held 
any position. Her idea is that work is for 
someone else—and to be paid for. She con- 
stantly wants expensive things and gives no 
thought to the source of the necessary funds. 
She thinks we should sell our present house, 
which I think is pretty good, and what we 
can afford, and buy a swanky place in a 
suburb. 

My job is fairly good, and I think it has 
some future, but to spend at such a rate and 
to get ourselves deeply into debt doesn’t 
seem sensible. Eileen thinks I am stingy, 
an “old fogey,” and without appreciation 
of what she calls “the good life.” She also 
neglects the fact that we have three children 

_to educate. 

My wife is just fine in so many ways that 
I am really ashamed to complain. I have 
tried reasoning, but have accomplished little 
but to irritate her. What’s a fellow to do? 


Begin by examining yourself. Are you 
reasonably generous? Is there nothing at 
all to your wife’s complaint? Be sure 
you're being fair. 

Fair play in a family may sometimes 
be expensive. But democracy can be 
turned into irresponsible, impractical dis- 
order. Real fair dealing calls for sound 
thinking, common sense, and Christian 
principles. One’s total family situation 
has to be considered, along with the wel- 
fare of all over a term of years. 

If you haven’t done it, both of you 
should sit down and figure things out to- 
gether—income and necessary expend- 
itures. How do they stack up for a year, 
or for three months? Discuss together 
what you can reasonably and safely do, 
and work out a budget. You may get 
some help by suggesting quietly to your 
wife’s parents—if they don’t still feel that 
she’s their little girl—that they co-operate 
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in helping her come around to a better 
viewpoint. f 

In case these procedures don’t work, 
you'll have to make a very difficult choice 
—throw away caution and go along with 
her as far as possible, or draw a line your- 
self beyond which expenses may not go. 
In some cases there may be no choice. 
If it must be done, do it as gently and 
reasonably as possible, but do it. One 
course may yield more immediate grati- 
fications, but constant worry and greater 
danger. The other will bring a more tem- 
perate mode of living, more peace of 
mind, and greater security. 


Child guidance 


I am anxious to give my two children 
the right sort of direction. In our neighbor- 
hood I see too many rude, impolite, bold 
brats. I’d like to see my youngsters develop 
in a better way. 


Your ambition is fine. But even with 
the best sort of home guidance a child 
may develop in unfortunate ways. Hu- 
man nature is only partially predictable, 
for many influences are at work, such as 
heredity, environment, neighborhood peo- 
ple, school, church, and other agencies. 
Home, however, is most influential. 

One study of delinquent children 
showed that 90 per cent had poor training 
and discipline. Another revealed that 70 
per cent of the parents were either too 
lax or too rigid in handling the young- 
sters. A Christian environment, plus a 
balanced type of guidance which goes to 
neither extreme, is most likely to yield 
good results. An understanding of child 
psychology will help one to diagnose sit- 
uations and child problems, and to adapt 
one’s method to the actual needs. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Questions for Dr. Rudisill’to answer may be 
mailed to him at 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Christians Love One Another 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 12:9-13 


PAUL’s DISCUSSION of God’s gifts must 
end, as it does in I Cor. 12 and 13, with 
the greatest gift, love. This is the supreme 
gift because it includes all the rest. In 
Col. 3:14 Paul describes it as the girdle 
that holds in place all the other graces 
Christians are to “put on.” 

Since this particular love (the Greeks 
had several words for “love,” but the New 
Testament consistently uses agape in this 
connection) is the quality of love that 
God showed us in Christ, it can be used 
almost interchangeably with “in Christ” 
(see, for example, John 15:4-7 and 9-10). 

Christ in us makes it possible to love 
unselfishly and generously. Only in him 
can our love be persistent and boundless, 
reaching out even to our enemies. Such 
love is not native to man, apart from 
Christ. 


PAUL’S DESCRIPTION of how this love 
responds to various situations is somewhat 
more concrete than in I Corinthians. First 
he points to two obvious dangers. One 
consists in this, that our “love”? may be 
merely words. Hence he insists that love 
must be thoroughly genuine. God loathes 
the imitation. 

The second danger is a moral flabbi- 
ness. If we love sinners, we are tempted 
to ignore their sin. But God’s love and 
our love, that but reflects it, do not fit 
together with a careless, immoral indif- 
ferentism. If love is “without dissimula- 
tion,” it will loathe evil and cling to the 
good. It will turn from sin as with phys- 
ical horror, even while it holds the good 
close to itself. This holds: true whether 
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the distinction must be made within one 
person or between men. Moral sensitive- 
ness is an evidence of love’s presence. 
Love, while it embraces the world, does 
not forget its own, to whom it has special 
bonds of union. Only so is it genuine and 
safe. A man’s respect and affection for 
womanhood, for example, is not a safe 
virtue unless it is accompanied by a pro- 
found and singular love for his own wife. 
“As we have therefore opportunity let us 
do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith” 
(Gal. 6:10). This is simple realism, not 
a narrowing restriction. . 


So PAUL HERE SPEAKS first of love 
within the Christian community (‘‘broth- 
er’ is not used of all men, but only of a 
fellow-believer). “Kindly affectioned” is 
a family word and describes the special 
aspect that love assumes within the fam- 
ily of God. That family, of which Christ 
is the elder brother and God the father, 
is a reality. All members of that family 
are to acknowledge and live according to 
their kinship. 

The next words (verse 10) remove the 
danger that this will’ evaporate into sen- 
timental vapor. Where brotherly affec- 
tion exists, there can be no grasping for 
places of honor and distinction. Humility 
is a guard against this (Phil. 2:3), cer- 
tainly, but Paul does not stop there. Chris- 
tians are to compete with one another, 
but in giving honor, not in seeking it. We 
must eagerly grasp every chance to show 
honor to others. Our “preference” for 
them must be warm, spontaneous and 
constant. 

It is not easy to give such honor to 
others even when it is deserved. It is 
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natural ie find some means by which we 
can ium 2dmiaiion from them fo our 
selves. But love goss beyond even this 
dancult standard. We are io give honor 
io our fellow-believer not simply because 
he descrves it but because he is our 
‘brother im Christ. Love cannot pamit 
even a lasi remmant of seli-seeking io 
Temam. 


iy 5S Goon To observe that Paul prac- 
iiced his own teachms. See his senerous 
aitumde ioward Apollos. his “rival im 
Connith (i Cor 16:12}. o toward the 
ewianinded breihren who preached 
“Ciaisi even of envy and siife” (Piul 
1-13-18). And m all his episiles we can 
see his sencrous acknowledement of “be- 
loved brothers~ “fellow-workers” and 
dhose who “labored much m the Lord 

The King James Version leads us asiray 
wth ihe word “business~ that has come 


The “never fies m ze2F of the pew irans- 
isfion is better. Doni ket your spiiimal 
emthasiesm hesitate and slacken (Rev_2: 
45}. Our spiriival temperature musi be 
Chist Jesus. A fife “in love” is mtense 
and enersciic. 

ihevior. or the wse of every silt of Gods 
grace. is that therem we are “serving the 
Losd@ (verse 11). All our varied abilities 
and our equally varied tasks find their 
unity here. 

Ciisfians rejoice “m the hope” (the 
Gefimae arixle is used by Paul becanse 
he speaks not of hope m the abstract but 
of Christian hope). Neither this hope 
nor the joy thai comes from i results from 
a biindmess ip evil and tragedy. That is 
obvious with Paul's next phrase that takes 
the sufferme of Christians for granted 
(compare also 5-7. 8; 35 and I Cor. 13: 
7). Bot becamse Christians know thai not 
ewil but God has the decisive word to say. 


they can be “patient in tribulation” 

SINCE PRAYER SUSTAINS hope and en- 
durance, it is natural thai Paul should 
mention it next. These sifis are not au- 
tomatic but come only to those who re- 
mam always conscious of ther God. 
Prayer. 2s Paul here uses it, goes beyond 
petitions and praises put mto words. 
Preyer is conscious fellowship, the prac- 
tice of the presence of God. We forset” 
him only at great peril to our well-beimg 
and io that of others. 

Christian fellowship in suffermg shows 
itself m the practical aid given needy 
saints by those who are more fortunate. 
Pauls own long-continned program of 
telief for the poor Christians in Jerusalem - 
(iI Cor. 9:13) is an expression of such 
love m the first century, as Lutheran 
World Relief is m the twentieth. We are 
“one body m Chrisi,~ so when one part 
of that body is wounded or unclothed it 
must be cared for by the more fortunate 
members. 


ONE OF THE chief ways of giving such 
aid in the early church consisted in offer- 
ing hospitality to those believers who 
came fo one’s door. It was natural and 
proper that those who wandered as aliens 
in the empire should seek out the homes 
oi other members of their family (Titus 
1:8; I Peter 4:9)_ 

It could be, and sometimes was, abused 
(iI John 10) so that the Didache, a very 
early Christian document, specifies that a 
stranger shall be entertained for three 
days. If he stays longer he shall be set 
to work. and if he would not work he is 
to be turned out as one “who maketh 
merchandise of Christ.” 

Paul would probably have approved 
such a practical rule-ofthethumb (i 
Thess. 3:10) even while maintaining his 
Statement that those who are in Christ 
ate “given to hospitality.” 

Tes Sedhcwa 


BOOKS 


Saints Can Help Us 


isfe Victorious. A Testament of Faith. By 
Joseph Fort Newton. Revell. 111 paces. $125. 

The fact thai there ae so many weak- 
Messes In our modem church iif and so- 

The perpose of this book is to underime 
im a praciical ave the refreshing coments of 
Tysiscism 2nd samilmess. The author de- 
fines a mystic as one who “participates bere 
and now im real and ciermal fe. m the fnll- 
est, deepest sense which is possible 1) men, 
Sharmg im everyday life the divme strenzih 
and applymg % m all that belongs ip the 
service of God and man~ 

He then soes on i0 speak of who the samis 
are. and amalyzes the gifts they can make io 
modem Hie. 

Dr. Newton's conception of the samis is 
ceriamly not safisfactory fo 2 comservaiive 
Southem Lutheran. He guoies approvingly 
of Christ powrs self forth more widely than 
We inferpret and many are im the fellow- 
Ship of the Saimis who are not, accondime io 
our jadement, m the caialosue. I scarce re- 
fram myself fram sayme: St. Socrates, pray 
for asf > He continues, “Some of us have 


However, this crificism does not bind us 
& the many fime pomis of Dr. Newton's 
Presenmizition. All too well do we realize the 
need of “the sreat sacrifice of our wills~ 
which underlies the Hfe of the mystic and 
the samts. AN Chrisiiens onsht io be in- 
spared by ther Ewes which mark them as 
jovers of God. All ought ip be Inspired by 
their tongues of flame, by their life of prayer. 


‘by their knowledge of the scriptures, by their 


sense of the social need which the Gospel of 
Chnst should heal thromzh individual fives. 
and finally be thrilled by the final victory 
over death which leads the author io say. 
“Even so, the Hves of the Saints are a sweet 
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ogour of frankincense and myrrh m ithe 

Church of Christ, making holy the earth we 

tread, and keepmg alive our faith that the 

trae end of fife is to seek the Hife that never 

ends~ Georce E. Mrerze 
Columbia, S. C 


Empire Versus Church 
The Emperor Frederick Il. By David G. Hn 


stein. Philosophical 427 paces. $450. 

Here & a book m which an anthor with 
a flaw for dramatic writing deals with one 
of the tragic dramas of history. Few readers 
today are familiar with the Emperor Fred- 
exick I, the lest of the great Hohenstaufen 
Ime which ended with the execotion of his 
grandson Conradin at Naples in 1268. The 
theme is the fitaniic sirugele for supremacy 
between the mediaeval church and the Holy 
Roman emperors. 

Qn the side of the state stood the Emperor 
Fredenck I, from 1196 to 1250. Champions 
of the church were Innocent Il, Gregory TX, 
Imnocent TV. In the backsround are the 
Queens Constance, Yolanthe, 
Whether or not one agrees with the interpre- 
tation that sees im Fredenck the first modern 
man, his contmbuiioms to science, to liter 
ature, to the emerging university fe must 
be recognized. Entranced with the charms of 
iis native Sicily he yielded to the allurements 
of many features of the Moslem way of Hie, 
thus laying himself open to attack when the 
church beried against him the devastating 
edict of excommmmication. Ironical was the 
fate that enabled an excommunicated cru- 
Sader to secure Jerusalem for the Christians. 

Despite his imperfections there is some 
thing heroic in his refusal to give up the 
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author reveals a wide use of available source 

materials. The brief bibliography should be 

improved while the index could be made 

more helpful. B. H. PERSHING 
Springfield, Ohio 


Finding a Faith 

Man's Restless Search. By Barbara Spoftord 
Morgan. Harper. 224 pages. $2.50. 

A skeptic’s search for God has produced 
in this book a wonderful outline of the 
growth of a personal religious faith. Keyed 
to the present day and based upon the in- 
telligence and scientific knowledge of our 
age, it leads to a real understanding of the 
author’s religious experience. 

It is thought-provoking, sensible, candid. 
It touches deftly on such widely separated 
subjects as atomic research, medieval mys- 
ticism, modern art, American politics, plus 
many others. Yet it is coherent and logical 
in its approach. Its vivid vocabulary and 
examples make it the kind of reading that 
becomes a fascinating mental exercise. 

Dr. Morgan begins on the premise that 
science was once materialistic, believing that 
all things have cause and effect in matter 
and thereby eliminating spiritual and moral 
values. Now science has advanced beyond 
materialism. The behavior of atoms and 
electrons, for example, cannot be explained 
alone by cause and effect. Materialism has 
therefore become the fossil of science and 
a new and deeper philosophy is needed. Suc- 
ceeding sections of the book then deal with 
the idea of God, the need for mysticism, 
observations on morality, and the finality of 
Jesus’ teaching. 

Dr. Morgan, a lecturer in psychiatry and 
the wife of a New York banker, believes that 
if men are to be wiser and happier, the next 
development will be less in the range of the 
intellect and more in the realm of the spirit. 
To this search for wisdom and happiness 
she brings a new approach and an unusual 
viewpoint that will provoke thought and aid 
in strengthening personal faith. 

: ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 
Teaneck, N. J. 
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Official Report 


The First Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Edited by W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft. 
Harper. 271 pages. $3.50. 

There are already a half-dozen substantial 
volumes which report in detail the things 
that were said and done at Amsterdam last 
summer by the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. This volume is the 
official record, containing the documents and 
statements, with a brief report of what hap- 
pened at the various sessions. It is an im- 
portant reference book. 

The book contained “The Message of the 
Assembly,” a brief review of ecumenical 
events leading up to the Amsterdam as- 
sembly, notes on the manner in which the 
assembly was organized, plus an account of 
the general meetings which were held. Then 
follow the section reports, with the state- 
ments as finally approved, and brief descrip- 
tion of the discussions preceding the ap- 
proval. 

The constitution of the World Council, as 
amended at Amsterdam, is given in full, 
along with data on the policy for various 
committees and departments. The full list 
of churches and persons representing them 
at Amsterdam is given. GEER: 


Guide and Entertain 


Best Religious Stories. Edited by J. Edward 
Lantz. Association Press. 286 pages. $2.50. 

The title of the collection might suggest 
“preaching” or dull moralizing to some, but 
these are definitely not characteristics of the 
21 stories included. There is good enter- 
tainment to be found here, along with im- 
plied guidance in Christian living. 

These stories should be especially appeal- 
ing to and suitable for young people. A 
committee of denominational editors, work- 
ing through the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, assisted Mr. Lantz in se- 
lecting these stories from about 300 sub- 
mitted by authors and editors of 50 general 
and religious magazines as their best short 
story fiction, written since World War II. 

Tucson, Ariz. Titus SCHOLL 
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Sete eis 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Dont Dismantle Germany 


Sir: 

I am visiting the Protestant churches of 
Duisburg-Ruhrort in northern Germany. The 
entire community is worried that the threat- 
ened dismantling of the local. steel-works, 
the Thyssen concern, will be carried out. 

Even as it is, the situation of the workers, 
as to earnings and living costs, is unfavor- 
able. For example: a full-time worker re- 
ceives about $58 a month. But the most 
essential food for a family of four takes at 
least $51, at the minimum of requirements 
for life and health. A miner, with his extra 
rationing-allowance, is unable to purchase 
the supplementary food permitted on his 
card. Coffee, for example, is out of question, 
at $4.50 a pound. 

The devastating effect of the proposed 
dismantling of these great works upon the 
life of the community, of the City of Ham- 
born, may be estimated from the loss of 
wages, salaries and taxes that would result. 
The deficit of wages-salaries would be $9 
million a year. The loss of taxes would 
amount to $3.8 million a year. 

The loss of the Thyssen works, in wages 
and taxes, and indirect losses of business 
would be greater than the entire aid pro- 
vided by the Protestants of America. And 
what is the good of relief, when the people 
are prevented from helping themselves? 

The already prevailing rate of unemploy- 
ment in northern Germany amounts to ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all employable 
personnel. And this percentage is constantly 
rising. Up to the present the Ruhr was the 
one area of Germany that registered a sound 
industrial situation. But the dismantling of 
these plants would destroy also this economic 
strength. 

Nor is it near the truth to say that this 
planned destruction concerns a war-plant, 
since the two million tons of steel are ur- 
gently needed by German peace-time indus- 
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try in the framework of European needs— 
rails, tin-plate, fertilizer. American industry 
and American: taxpayers are also vitally 
concerned in this project of destruction that 
strikes at the very life of Germany and 
Europe. 

Energetic protests against this systematic 
destruction, being carried on under spurious 
reasons, are urgently in order. 

McKeesport, Pa. JOHN F. C. GREEN 


Including Albany 


Sir: 

I was greatly distressed at the inaccurate 
footnote accompanying the fourth article 
(regarding Lutheranism in colonial New 
York) in the June 22 LuTHERAN. I have 
been trying hard to make it perfectly clear 
that the church organized here was the 
church of New Netherland—the colony— 
and very definitely not of Manhattan. First 
Church, Albany, has identical relationship 
with the original Lutheran church of New 
Netherland as has St. Matthew’s Church of 
Manhattan. Harry J. KREIDER 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Provide liquorless meals 


Sir: 

For a long time it has seemed to me that 
our churches should own and operate restau- 
rants, where families may go and eat on 
occasion, and other people who must eat in 
public places can find food without the of- 
fense of liquor being served in the same 
room or building. I truly believe God will 
bless such enterprise and the proceeds and 
profits can be turned into the funds for edu- 
cation, and the pension fund for pastors. 

Certainly there are enough Christian 
cooks, waitresses, and other employees to 
operate such business. Many of them would 
welcome the opportunity to work in Chris- 
tian establishments. There is need, as per- 
haps never before, for our church to use 
every Christian means for strengthening it- 
self financially and spiritually. 

Washington, D. C. H. GLaDys BLEGEN 
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CAMPUS 


B.S. in Religious Ed 

Students working for the 
Bachelor of Science degree 
in religious education, estab- 
lished at Wittenberg College 
by action of the board of di- 
rectors in December, can 
specialize in four areas. 

As a result they will be 
able to prepare for service 
as parish secretaries, parish 
workers, directors of re- 
ligious education and min- 
‘isters of music. 

To qualify for the degree 
a student will take from 70 
to 77 hours of required work 
among the total of 124 se- 
mester hours needed for 
graduation. These will in- 
clude from 51 to 58 in gen- 
eral requirements and 19 in 
his field of specialization. 

Institutional requirements 
for the degree will be the 
same as those for the other 
five bachelor degrees which 
Wittenberg offers. Additional 
work will be taken in re- 
ligious education, psychol- 
ogy, education, social studies 
and the humanities. 

Students preparing for 
service as parish secretaries 
will take their 19 hours of 
special work in courses in 
shorthand, typing and secre- 
tarial practice, while those 
preparing as parish workers 
will take their 19 hours in 
sociology and psychology. 

Students planning to be- 
come directors of religious 
education will divide their 19 
hours among religious edu- 
cation, English, speech, edu- 
cation and health and phy- 
sical education. Those pre- 
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paring to become ministers 
of music will take 19 hours 
of music selected in consul- 
tation with the director of 
the School of Music. 

Students may earn the 
Bachelor of Science in re- 
ligious education through 
four years of work at Wit- 
tenberg or through a com- 
bination of three years at 
Wittenberg and two at the 
Baltimore or Philadelphia 
motherhouse. If the latter 
plan is followed, the senior 
year must be taken at the 
college. 


First person to receive the 
Bachelor of Science in Re- 
ligious Education was Betty 
Ruth Amstutz, Fort Wayne, 


Ind. (see cut), who was 
graduated last month. 

Miss Amstutz plans to 
work with underprivileged 
children in Philadelphia 
through the Lutheran Settle- 
ment House. Next fall she 
will begin work on her mas- 
ter’s degree in sociology at 
Bryn Mawr College. 


On June 5 she took the 
deaconess vows at the Balti- 
more Motherhouse which 
she attended for two years. 
She entered Wittenberg in 
1944 for two years, then at- 
tended the Baltimore school 
before returning to Witten- 
berg this fall. 

At Wittenberg Miss Am- 
stutz was an honor student 
with a scholarship average 
of 3.30, as compared with 
perfect 4.00. 


Waterloo Graduation 
Forty-one seniors were 


graduated from Waterloo 
College this year. Many of 
the graduates completed 
courses that would send 
them into professions such 
as law, social work and 
business. 

Two graduates were em- 
barking on unusual careers. 
The first, Kristina Sidlaus- 
kaite, will become a social 
worker. Miss _ Sidlauskaite 
first arrived in Canada in 
1947 from a DP camp in 
Germany where she had at- 
tended lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. A native 
Lithuanian, she will study 
another year at the School 
of Social Work in Toronto, 
then enter some field of 
service of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Welland-to-W aterloo-to- 
Harvard. That describes the 
route of scholastic traveling 
by another senior, Harold 
Gram, a member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Welland, 
who has been recommended 
for an administrative fellow- 
ship in the Littaur School of 
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Public Administration at 
Harvard University. Upon 
completion of his studies 
there, he will enter the gov- 
ernment service, business or 
teaching professions. 


Newberry Assistant 
C. A. KAUFMANN of New- 


berry, S. C., has assumed 
the duties of assistant to 
the president of Newberry 
College. Mr. Kaufmann was 
elected to the post in March 
of this year. President James 
C. Kinard announced that 
the immediate duties of Mr. 
Kaufmann will be to in- 
crease endowment funds, in 
addition to the administra- 
tive duties of his office. 

For 15 years Mr. Kauf- 
mann served Newberry Col- 
lege as registrar. For the 
past several years he has 
been in radio business, being 
part owner of radio station 
WKDK, Newberry, S. C. He 
is a graduate of Newberry 
in the class of ’29. His wife, 
the former Tilla West, is also 
a graduate of the college. 


Sin of Omission 
Because the two-words, of 


men, dropped off the end of 
the lead sentence of a Wag- 
ner College: story in THE 
LUTHERAN of June 29, Wag- 
ner’s Ian Morrison, assistant 
to the dean, was erroneously 
elevated to the wrong post. 

The sentence should have 
read “Ian: Morrison, assistant 
to the dean of Wagner Col- 
lege, has been elevated to 
dean of men, effective Sept. 
first.” 

Dr. John R. Bacher is the 
capable incumbent dean of 
the college. 
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Briefly Speaking 


An anonymous layman in Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis., handed Pastor Kenneth Hurst 
a check made out in an amount sufficient to send 
the entire confirmation class to Pine Lake, ULCA 
owned camp in Wisconsin. The layman added that 
he expects to make it an annual gift! 

Nearly 300 women, representing ULCA, ALC, ELC, 
UELC, Augustana and Missouri Synod congregations, 
attended the first anniversary banquet of the Lutheran 
Women of Omaha (Nebr.) recently. The group holds 
monthly meetings, sponsors a bowling team; each 
member gives one day every three weeks for volun- 
tary service at Children’s Memorial Hospital. Project 
for the group next year is “that we learn to know the 
differences in our respective bodies and why we can't 
become one church instead of so many different ones.” 
The project was suggested by a Missouri Synod 
woman. 

The Church Council of Christ Church, Upper 
Darby, Pa., wanted to make certain everyone wish- 
ing to attend services could do so. Therefore, from 
a local taxi concern, books of fare tickets are pur- 
chased regularly, given to members who otherwise 
would have to forego attending church. To help 
further, Church Secretary Agnes Erickson checks 
these people's plans, then arranges for a cab to call 
in plenty of time. Used-up tickets are replaced by 
council as fast as necessary. Currently, eight elderly 
persons make use of this service. 

June was a big month for Pastor Amos Streich, of 
Pentecost Church, Milwaukee, Wis. He directed his 
congregation in celebrating their 25th anniversary; 
with his wife, observed his 20th wedding anniversary; 
and listened to his daughter, Marjory, deliver the vale- 
dictory address at her high. school graduation. 

A young couple, members of Trinity Church, 
Dalton, Nebr., had been saving money to build 
their own home. During Trinity's recent building 
fund campaign, they turned over $5,000 to Pastor 
Ray Bartels with the comment “Christ and the 
church come first!" In the same congregation, a 
widow gave half of the $2,000 realized from the sale 
of 1948 wheat. Recently, she added another $800. 
The other 197 members have contributed over 
$25,000 towards the goal of $48,000. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


MINNESOTA 


Thirteenth Unlucky for Simmons 


JoHN G. Srmmons, former Northwest 
Synod clergyman and pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis, failed to win the race 
for mayor of Minneapolis in a June 13 elec- 
tion. Unofficial returns gave him slightly 
over 68,000 votes as compared with almost 
83,000 for Eric G. Hoyer, former alderman 
who became acting mayor when Hubert 
Humphrey was elected to the United States 
Senate. Out of 13 wards, Simmons garnered 
only three. 

The big question in the minds of North- 
west Lutherans was “what will the former 
pastor do now?” At least a partial answer 
came through an interview with reporters 
shortly after conclusion of the election—of a 
number of possibilities, return to the Chris- 
tian ministry was listed as last. 

Tragedy followed closely upon an occa- 
sion of great joy. On June 12 the Rev. Paul 
Waldschmidt, pastor of Mt. Carmel Church, 
Minneapolis, conducted the service of 
ground-breaking for their new church. 

The pastor’s mother, Mrs. Martha Wald- 
schmidt, diet technician at Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; his brother, Captain Hugo 
E. Waldschmidt of Fort Riley, Kan.; the 
captain’s two-year-old son; Mrs. Herman 
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The new St. Luke's Church in 
Fort Smith, Ark., dedicated re- 
cently at services climaxing 
two years of intensive effort 
under the of the 
Home Missions committee of 
Synod and the 


of American Missions, 


direction 


the Kansas 
Board 
A week of "open house," an 
address by Synod President 
George L. Search, highlighted 
first services. The Rev. Samuel 
W. Jensen is pastor 


Dietz, of Lincoln, Nebr., sister of the pastor, 
were returning home by car. On a muddy 
road in Iowa the car went out of control and 
struck the abutment of a bridge. The mother 
and captain were instantly killed. The sister 
was seriously hurt. The little boy, protected 
by the sister, escaped without a scratch. 
The service for Captain Waldschmidt was 
held at Fort Riley. The body was then taken 
to Lincoln, Nebr., where another service was 
held and mother and son were buried. 
PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEBRASKA 
Midland Assembly Slated Aug. 7-12 


MIDLAND ASSEMBLY, the annual training 
school for workers of the Nebraska Synod, 
will be held on the Fremont campus from 
Aug. 7 to 12. Outstanding speakers of the 
church have been obtained for this week of 
inspiration. This year’s program will include 
two missionary natives as speakers, one a 
native Japanese, the other an African youth, 
now a student at Midland College. 

Dr. E. L. BowmMan, church extension sec- 
retary, Board of American Missions, visited 
Immanuel Church, Bellevue, and Trinity 
Church, Sidney, to discuss building plans 
with the respective councils. 

STUDENTS of Central. Seminary supplying 
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full-time for the summer include: Philip 
Biblehimer, Trinity Church, Wolbach; Ver- 
non Jacobs, United Church, Scribner, and 
Emmanuel Church, Snyder; Earl Heuser, St. 
Paul’s Church, Homer, and Trinity Church, 
Hubbard. 

IN RECOGNITION of their 25th wedding 
anniversary, Pastor and Mrs. Alfred W. 
Young, First English Church, Omaha, were 
honored at a reception June 12. They were 
presented with a silver tea service and a gen- 
erous cash purse as gifts from the congrega- 
tion. Pastor Young is secretary of the 
Nebraska Synod. 


President of Synod T. J. C. Schuldt in- 
stalled the following: Dr. W. A. Klink, First 
Church, Rising City, May |; the Rev. R. E. 
Rangeler, Trinity Church, Beatrice, May 22; 
the Rev. J. C. Suter, Trinity Church, Stam- 
ford, June 19. 


RECENTLY, Our Redeemer Church’s 
(Omaha) Patsy Carr became Sister Ros- 
anna. She has been assigned to do settle- 
ment work in Philadelphia this summer. She 
received a certificate from the Training 
School of the Baltimore Motherhouse. Hers 
will be the first blue cross to go on the 
Nebraska Luther League’s Life Service Flag. 

RECENT MEmoriALs at Emmanuel Church, 
Hampton, include: a pulpit Bible in mem- 
ory of Charles Feelhaver; brass offering 
plates in memory of C. H. Feelhaver; altar 
desk in memory of Theodore Fenster; an 
altar service book in memory of Mrs. P. C. 
Hansen and C. H. Feelhaver. 

AT SALEM CHURCH, Fremont, Pastor F. W. 


Kern reports continued growth in steward- 
ship. Totals for the first quarter of the last 
four years are as follows: 1946—$3,310; 
1947—$6,997; 1948—$7,580; 1949-—$7,778. 
These figures do not include the money 
received for any of the organizations. 


The Karlis Krikis family, a displaced Latvian 
family, arrived in Fremont June |. They 
were brought here by Midland College where 
Mr. Krikis will work. In Latvia, before the 
war, he was a silversmith and goldsmith. 
They are Lutherans and will become mem- 
bers of Salem Church. 


FOLLOWING two months’ vacation, Elsie, 
daughter of Prof. and Mrs. M. L. Fraser, 
will become a parish worker in the Lutheran 
Settlement House in Philadelphia. She re- 
ceived a certificate from the Training School 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse this spring. 

EMMANUEL BROTHERHOOD of Tekamah, 
the Rev. Paul Wiegman pastor, has just re- 
ceived its official charter as an evidence of 
its enrollment as an active member of the 
ULCA Brotherhood. “Charter Night” is 
planned for the first meeting in September. 

Pastor Wiegman was chosen by the syn- 

‘odical Executive Committee to represent 

synod at the Roanoke convention of the 

Luther League of America, Aug. 15-19. 

AT DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL held in 
Grace Church, Hooper, total enrollment was 
122, highest in the congregation’s history. 
One of the special features of the school this 
year was a Bible story period for the younger 
children. Another well-received feature was 
the addition of a cool drink after recess. 


This parsonage was recently 
completed and dedicated by 
members of Neffs (Pa.) Church 
for Pastor Willard G. Weida. 
It contains seven rooms and 
two baths, an all-electric kitch- 
en and. first-floor pastor's study 
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Artist's sketch of proposed par- 
ish house for Reformation 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
Located just west of the pres- 
ent church, it will be named St. 
John's Parish House in honor 
of St. Johannes Kirche, forerun- 
ner of present congregation, 
and will cost about $200,000 


Film strips on the Life of Jesus and The 
Ten Commandments proved worthwhile. 
The LWA film, Answer for Ann, was well 
liked by the youngsters. 

PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEE WYO RK 
ULCA Pastors Active in Syracuse 


SYRACUSE—This year most of the key of- 
fices in Syracuse interdenominational work 
are held by Lutheran pastors. The Rev. 
Frank H. Shimer, pastor of First English 
Church, is head of the Council of Churches 
of Syracuse and Onondaga County. The 
Rev. John M. Joslyn, pastor of Atonement 
Church, is chairman of the Syracuse Civic 
Lenten Services, one of the oldest and out- 
standing services in the United States. The 
Rev. John E. Sjauken, pastor of St. John and 
St. Peter’s Church, and the Rev. Donald 
Prigge, pastor of Mt. Tabor Church, are 
treasurer and secretary respectively of the 
Syracuse Ministerial Association. The Rev. 
Dr. Christian P. Jensen, pastor of Zion 
Church, is chairman of the New York State 
Pastors’ Convocation, to be held in Syracuse, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1. 

WHEN THE 41ST CONVENTION of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the New York Synod was 
held at Mt. Tabor Church, six new pastors 
installed since the last conference were in- 
troduced. They were: Pastors John E. 
Sjauken, St. John and St. Peter’s, Syracuse; 
Paul C. Hoffman, Holy Communion, Utica; 
Robert J. Nelson, St. Paul’s, Utica; Howard 
E. Funk, Prince of Peace, Binghamton; 
Richard E. Bertram, St. Peter’s, Verona; 
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Arthur W. Hergenhan, St. Paul’s, Oswego. 
Officers elected were: President, the Rev. 
John H. Sardeson, Ithaca; vice president, the 
Rev. Edmund A. Bosch, Utica; secretary, the 
Rev. Frank H. Shimer, Syracuse; treasurer, 
Mr. Kenneth B. Doty, Syracuse; members 
of executive committee, Clarence Fenske, 
Oswego, and Edward Juergensen, Utica. 

THE EIGHTH ANNUAL convention of the 
Central Conference Brotherhood was held 
in Zion Church, Utica, recently. 

Speakers included the Rev. Royal Lesher, 
of the Board of Social Missions. 

New officers are as follows: President, 
Dorsey Camp, Holy Nativity, Endicott; first 
vice president, Claude Zoechler, Zion, Utica; 
second vice president, Arthur Paschke, St. 
Paul’s, Oswego; third vice president, Russ 
Hertel, Holy Nativity, Endicott; secretary, 
Ray Allen, Redeemer, Utica; treasurer, 
Harold Holcomb, Christ, Salina. 


The annual retreat will be held at Lake- 
view Hotel, Big Moose, Sept. 30-Oct. 2, at 
which time the leaders will be Dr. Paul 
Empie, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council, and Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
editor of "The Lutheran." 


On June 19, Zion Church, Syracuse, held 
a special service observing the 25th anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Dr. Christian P. 
Jensen. An address was made by one of the 
laymen of the congregation, Dr. H. C. 
Yeckel. The congregation and societies were 
most generous in the purses and gifts given 
to the pastor. In the 85 years of the church’s 
life, only four pastors have served, the last 
three for over 80 years. 

On JuNE 26 over 200 Lutherans of Syra- 
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CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES ! 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 

1329 S$. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 

Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church II A.M. 


ADVENT 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: || A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 
COLORADO 
DENVER : MESSIAH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and I] A.M., S.S. 9:30 A.M. 
DENVER ST. PAUL'S 


Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 
léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: Il A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
L. Ralph Tabor, gaa 
Thomas Circle, 14th ae Oi. St., 


Services: 9 and I] A.M.; Youth ae S P.M. 
2 HAWAII 
HONOLULU LUTHERAN 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Beretania Street 
Services: 1! A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P.M. 
ILLINOIS 
OLNEY TRINITY 


H. C. Peterson, Pastor 
aces and Elm Street 
Services: S. S. 0 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M. 


Siesta GRACE 
Burd Arganbright, Pastor 


Wy Street and Capitol Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M. 


INDIANA 
FORT WAYNE TRINITY 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
Wayne and Ewing 
Service: 10 A.M. 
lIOWA 
BETHANY 


BURLINGTON 
: M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner vs Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: - S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 


i 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 


Service: Il A. 


AGERSTOWN TRINIT 
Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 


Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 


W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 


OCEAN CITY 


ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and || A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
Sixth Street and Silver Avenue 


Services: 9:30 and II A.M. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, 
1080 Main Street 

Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 
E. C. French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 

Genesee and Doat Streets 
Services: 8 and 10:30 A.M. 


KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts Street (9- WwW) at Rogers 
Service: July, 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 


NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7Ist Street 
Service: I] A.M. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI 
John Ernest Hofer, Pastor 
385! Montgomery Road 
Service: 10:45 A.M. 


NORWOOD 


DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
7 North Saint Clair 


Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 
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LANCASTER ST. PETER'S 
Andrew Schillin s, Pastor 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 
Service: 0 A.M. 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D., and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sa.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 
Arthur H. Fabi 
48 W. National 


Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., 
° Valbrachi, 


ZANESVILLE ST. JOHN'S 


Market and 7th on U. S. 5. 40 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON + : ST. PAUL'S 
sae cand Hughion 3 (Streets 

HAMILTON TRINITY 
W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 

18 Victoria atic between rat and Main Sis. 
ervice: Il 
QUEBEC, CANADA 
MONTREAL REDEEMER 


_ Neudoerffer, Pastor 
285 Clarke Avenue, Westmount 
Service: 1] A.M. 


"VISIT THESE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 
Service: 10 A.M. 


DALLAS 


VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH 
Rev. J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: Il A.M 


RICHMOND 


WASHINGTON 


SEATILE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 

East 50th Street at léth Avenue N. E. 

Services: 8:30 and II A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


RACINE 


cuse and vicinity traveled to the Lutheran 
Home for the Aged at Clinton. The Rev. 
George Dietrich, pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Syracuse, was in charge of the 
service. Pastor Siauken gave the address. 
Music was furnished by the choir of St. 
Paul’s Church. Approximately $1,000 was 
turned over to the home during the service. 
The Second Annual United Lutheran Pic- 
nic under the auspices of the Lutheran So- 
ciety will be held Saturday, July 16, at Wil- 
low Bay on Onondaga Lake. A large at- 
tendance enjoyed the picnic last year. 


CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Granite Quarry Church Dedicated 


A four-year building program, necessitated 
by a disastrous fire on March 11, 1945, came 
to a climax in Granite Quarry, N. C., re- 
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cently when the new Christiana Church was 
dedicated by Pastor Paul Kinney, assisted 
by synodical officers and leaders. 


Participating in the ceremonies were (see 
cut) left to right, Pastors G. H. L. Lingle 
and P. D. Brown, sons of the congregation; 
Synod President-Emeritus J. L. Morgan, Pas- 
tor Kinney, and Lenoir Rhyne President-elect 
Voigt Cromer. 


The new building is of Gothic design, and 
provides space for 24 classrooms, three de- 
partmental auditoriums, a furnace room, 
kitchen, and a Sunday school auditorium in 
the basement. The nave of the church has a 
normal seating capacity of 340; when neces- 
sary it can accommodate more than 500 
persons. 

Total cost of building and furnishings was 
approximately $117,000, the building alone 
costing more than $100,000. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 
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OHIO — 
Illinois, Kentucky Give Up Pastors 


- Dayron—An Illinois and a Kentucky pas- 
tor have become Buckeye Lutheran clergy- 
men recently. 

On June 1, Pastor Arthur H. Fabian, 
crossed the western border of the state, en- 
route from Chicago and the Wartburg Synod 
to serve the Vandalia parish north of Dayton. 
Two congregations are located in this de- 
veloping suburban area. 

On July 1, Pastor Lorin L. Spenny, for- 
merly of Covington, Ky:, made his way into 
Ohio to serve the 141-year-old Lewisburg 
parish. Pastor Spenny is a native Ohioan, 
having entered the ministry from the Ver- 
sailles parish, a short distance from his new 
parish. Since leaving the Buckeye state, he 
has served as president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. 

-Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly, held at 
the Miami Valley Chautauqua, July 24 to 
29, will be in operation under the direction 
of the Synod of Ohio Summer School com- 
mittee with Pastor Joseph M. O'Morrow as 
dean. A youth rally will open the assembly 
with an address by the Rev. Lawrence Reese, 
PCSB secretary for youth work. 

Credit and leadership training courses will 
be taught by Pastors Russel J. Olson, James 
R. Baldwin, Lawrence Reese, and Charles L. 
Mascheck. Pastor August L. Schneider and 
Miss Clara Cook will lead children’s groups. 
Pastor Peter Dexnis of the evangelism de- 
partment of the Social Missions board will 


lead men and women’s groups. Pastor Wil- 
liam Zimmann of First Church, Dayton, will 
be the Bible hour speaker. Mrs. J. A. Fehr, 
of Niles, synodical society president, will 
lead a women’s missionary society group. 

ON June 5 chapel furnishings at First 
Church, Dayton, were dedicated in memory 
of the parents of Dr. and Mrs. Elmer R. Arn, 
the donors. Furniture is hand-carved oak. 

MEMBERS of St. Mark’s Church, Osborn, 
are enjoying a two-manual organ as part of 
their centennial year celebration. 

WirLLiAM M. Brown, ordained by synod 
in May, has been called to the Casstown 
congregation near Troy. 

NortTH RIVERDALE CHURCH, Dayton, has 
a committee working with an architect to 
draw up plans for a parish hall addition. 
Funds are in hand to begin construction. 

Ouro SYNOD PRESIDENT George Miley will 
be in California July 17-22 lecturing at the 
Western Summer School for Home Mission- 
aries. 

Forty Ohio laymen gathered at Wittenberg 
College June 10-12 for synod's first laymen's 
retreat. Leader was Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, ULCA stewardship secretary. Only two 
pastors were permitted to attend: Dr. John 
Schmidt, of Toledo, who led three Bible 
studies, and Dr. D. Bruce Young of Shelby, 
chairman of the stewardship and beneficence 
committee of synod, sponsors of the retreat. 
Arrangements were made by Clarence P. 
Petersen of Cleveland Heights. 

Jury 18-29 Hamma Divinity School will 
be the scene of the joint graduate sum- 
mer school of theology, conducted with Cap- 


Pastor Paul Kinney dedicates 
Christiana Church in Granite 
Quarry, N. C. (see story, op- 
posite page) 
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ital University seminary. Prof. Willard D. 
Allbeck will represent Hamma with a course 
on “Great American Churchmen,” and Prof. 
J. A. Dell will represent Capital with a 
course on “The Church.” Guest professor 
will be Dean Eric Wahlstrom of Augustana 
Seminary with a course on “The Theology of 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship ............... 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor ~ 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
~ ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


Paul.” Forty-two pastors attended the 1948 
school at Columbus. 

GROUND WAS BROKEN on June 5 for an 
addition to Trinity Church, Springfield. The 
project will enlarge the seating capacity of 
the auditorium and is expected to cost 
$23,250. Dr. Paul P. Anspach, of Spring- 
field’s Second Church, spoke. Pastors C. 
Luther Stager and August L. Schneider also 
participated. 

OFF To Austria has gone Dr. Ralph Sell 
who with his family has been occupying the 
Springfield missionary furlough house of the 
Ohio Synodical Women’s Missionary Society 
since his return from China in March. The 
Sells were in their third term in the China 
field when recalled by the unsettled condi- 
tions. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Largest Enrollment at Susquehanna 


WILLIAMSPORT—Camp Susquehanna for 
Junior Youth met on the campus of Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, June 13-20 
with the largest enrollment in the history 
of the camp. One hundred thirty girls and 
66 boys from churches of the conference 
‘enjoyed the activities planned for them by 
the Youth Work Committee under the chair- 
manship of Pastor Park Wagenbach, Mt. 
Carmel. The Rev. E. E. Korte, student pas- 
tor at Pennsylvania State College, was di- 
rector of the camp, and Miss Evelyn Fry, 
Mifflintown, associate director. 

Seventeen counselors, six faculty mem- 
bers and five other leaders completed the 
roll of 224 persons who shared in the activ- 
ities of the week. A majority of the parishes 
in the conference were represented, and one 
rural parish—Hartleton—sent a bus-load of 
18 boys and girls. Campers pay only for 
their food. All other expenses are paid by 
an appropriation from the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod treasury and by two cents per 
member dues paid by conference churches. 

ULCA Nominees from the Sunbury Dis- 
trict were elected recently. Pastors Park 
Wagenbach, Mt. Carmel, and Carl Honey- 
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cutt, Sunbury, are the clerical delegates, with 
Pastors Harold Ahalt, Watsontown, and 
E. D. Ziegler, Bloomsburg, as alternates. 
Lay delegates will be Luther Redcay, Selins- 
grove, and Raymond A. Marshall, with John 
A. Apple, Sunbury, as alternate. A second 
alternate, Floyd Arbogast, active lay mem- 
ber of Christ Church, Lewisburg, died shortly 
after his election. 


When the Williamsport District of the 
Susquehanna Conference met at St. Paul's 
Church, Williamsport, recently, the following 
were elected officers: Pastor Adam Binga- 
man, Montgomery, president; Pastor George 
Birk, Williamsport, secretary-treasurer. Nom- 
inees to the 1950 convention of the ULCA 
were also elected. Pastors Adam Bingaman 
and John Whetstone, Muncy, are the cler- 
ical delegates, with Pastors David Burnite 
and George Birk as alternates. Messrs. Boyd 
Tobias, South Williamsport, and Carl Wentz- 
ler, Montoursville, are the lay delegates, with 
Bruce Stalcup, Williamsport, and Dr. A. 
Monroe Hall, Williamsport, as alternates. 


PRESIDENT HAROLD AHALT of the Sunbury 
District has appointed Pastors E. D. Ziegler, 
Bloomsburg, and Park Wagenbach, Mt. 
Carmel, as CHEY representatives for the 
district. 

Pastors Charles Lantz, Milroy, and John 
Knaul, Belleville, were re-elected president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
‘Lewistown Area Lutheran Ministerium. 

Str. JoHN’s CHurRcH, Espy, has completed 
extensive projects of building and repair 
during the past year. A new church school 
and social room was built; chimes and am- 
plifying system were installed; paraments 
were purchased; and the men of the con- 
gregation graded and seeded the church and 
parsonage lawns. Total cost of the projects 
exceeded $10,000. 

A SPECIAL SERVICE was held in Christ 
Church, Lewisburg, on June 5, when three 
Boy Scouts of the congregation were awarded 
the “Pro Deo et Patria” award for outstand- 
ing scout and church work. The boys were 
Richard and Kenneth Jarrett, and Joseph 
Hopp. ROBERT R. CLARKE 
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DECEASED 


William H. Brandes 
The Rev. William H. Brandes, retired 
pastor of the California Synod, died June 19 
in Mt. Eden, Calif. He was 92. 
Born in Germany Aug. 25, 1857, he was 
ordained in 1885 and served independent 
Lutheran-German congregations in Peta- 


SHRINE OF AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


THE OLD TRAPPE CHURCH 


Built 1743 


PA. ROUTE 422 TRAPPE, PA. 


W.R. Zimmerman, Pastor Service 10:30 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
: EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
: CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William WanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45. A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
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aut CHItJZ. oP 
POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
= People and those Young in Spirit. 
= 2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
= Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
~ Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


ny 22 RIVER ST., 
N piay = 64 TROY, N. Y. 


i BELLS 
HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N.J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 
All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 
water in every room. Innerspring 
resses in every room. 


Wildwood 2-8095 Mrs. B. Degen 


GENESEE 


‘STMID i 6) GLASS: 


FOR SALE: Membership in Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, a summer resort in 
the Poconos, Cresco, Pa. For details con- 
tact Mrs. Mabel H. Haas, 460 Greenmount 
Ave., Cliffside Park, N. J. 


FOR SALE: 277 feet of curved pewing. 
First-class condition. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. Measurements of each 
pew and diagram showing arrangement 
sent upon request. Address Box CB54, The 
LUTHERAN. 
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luma, St. Helena, and Napa, Calif., until 
1896 when he became a member of the Cali- 
fornia Synod. 

He served pastorates in Alameda and 
Sanger, Calif., until 1930, when he retired 
from the active ministry. 

Surviving are two sons, five daughters, 14 
grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted June 22 
in Alameda by Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, pas- 
tor emeritus of St. Michael’s Church, Berk- 
eley, Calif. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
PEARSON, ‘PHILIP H. From Mt. Bethel charge, 
Pa. Retirement. 
SHARP, M. S. From Mt. Union Church, Mt. 


Union, Pa. Retirement. 


MARYLAND SYNOD 
KLOS, FRANK, Jr. From Gettysburg Seminary, 
student. To St. John’s Church, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. Box 695. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

IDDINGS, J. WHITE. From St. Mark's Church, 
Asheville, N. C. To First Church, Albemarle, 
N. C. 130 South St. 

KING, CLAYBORNE S. From Southern Semi- 
nary, student. To Grace Church, Salisbury, 
N. C. Route 2. 

SHIPTON, C. LEE. From Alamance Church, 
Alamance, N. C. To St. John's Church, Con- 


cord, N. C. Route 3. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 

KINDEM, I. B. From St. John's Church, Killdeer, 
N. D. To St. Mark's Church, Fargo, N. D. 
1104 N. 5th Ave. 

ZINCK, FREDERICK W. From Northwestern 
Seminary, student. To St. John's Church, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Can., as assistant. 137 
Earl St., Kitchener, Ont. 


OHIO SYNOD 
BARY, EDWARD. From Hamma Divinity School, 
student. To Augsburg Church, Orrville, Ohio. 
BECHER, PAUL E. From St. John's Church, 
London, Ohio. To Martin Luther Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. 619 Nevada St. 
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RECHER, RICHARD. From Hamma Divinity 
School, student. To St. Peter's Church, Cam- 
den, Ind. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
EPPLE, CHARLES A. From Napoleon, Ohio. To 
United Church, Eugene, Ore. 666—I Ith Ave. 
East. 
SAWYER, JOHN L. From, United Church, 
Eugene, Ore. To Redeemer Church, Vancou- 
ver, B. C., field missionary. 1956 W. 13th St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
BLACKWELDER, LEROY E. From St. Mark's 
Church, Mooresville, N. C. To Lowman Home, 
White Rock, S. C., as superintendent. 


WESTERN CANADA SYNOD 
BLACKWELL, ANDREW. From Seminary, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., student. To Flin Flon parish, 
Flin Flon, Manitoba. 
FREITAG, KARL W. From Spruce Grove parish, 


Alberta. To Bashaw parish, Bashaw, Alberta. 
SEDO, REINHOLD. From Flin Flon, Manitoba. 

To Inglis parish, Inglis, Manitoba. 
WEIDENHAMMER, G. C. From Bashaw parish, 

Alberta. To Tisdale Parish, Tisdale, Saskatche- 


wan. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Llvingston 9-4825 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Derrick Hall 


Believes in the student as an individual . 


Newberry, South Carolina 


. . Puts 


: ; Christianity, Culture and Character as “'Firsts’’ with 
= the individual ... Accredited... A U.L.C.A. Senior 
College . . . Located in the Sunny South 


For catalog and folder write: 


James C. Kinard, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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ONO CREST 


14 a POCONO PINES, PA. 
aise. Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
. 78 hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 
2 Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
= theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
$38 to $70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 

1274) LO 5-1550. 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


WIEDENROTH, G. From Rosthern parish, Sas- 
katchewan. To Telfordville parish, Telford- 
ville, Alberta. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 

BARRINGER, JOHN D. From Camp Kilmer, 
N. J. To Hq., 59th Air Depot Wing, APO 
124, c/o PM, New York City. 

KAMPEN, WALTER. From., Fort Richardson, 
Alaska. To 183 General Hospital, APO 942, 
Seattle, Wash. 

PETERS, JOHN V. From Gethsemane Church, 
Keyport, N. J. To 3rd Medical Battalion, 3rd 
Infantry Div., Fort Benning, Ga. 


NAVY 
TROWER, ROSS H. From Com. Serv. Lant, 
FPO, N. Y. To 610 N. Shore Rd., Norfolk, Va. 
WOLF, WARREN L. From Naval Ordnance 
Test Sta., Inyokern, China Lake, Calif. To 
Naval Supply Center, Navy No. 926, c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JULY 

10-16. Training School for Home Missionaries. 
Sponsored by Board of American Mis- 
sions. Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 

17-23. Training School for Home Missionaries. 
Sponsored by Board of American Mis- 
sions. Mount Hermon, Calif. 

18-21. School of Social Missions. Sponsored 


by Board of Social Missions. North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 
AUGUST 
15-19. Biennial Convention. Luther League of 
America. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania t 


William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 


Summer Sunday Service at 10 A.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


“‘A house of prayer for all people” 


wforforfoofeoofecfooforsooferforseofoesoczooseesocsersonseofersoezeofoesoogeosonse sensor goose eseeseo sors 
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~ Luther Emblem Jewelry 


Rhodium Finish TIE CLASP Shield Pendant with 
Luther Emblem seal in full colors. Generous link 
chain keeps tie in place and prevents wrinkling. 
Price $1.80 (NM642N) 


Sterling Silver NECKLACE 
Luther Emblem is mounted 
on lovely silver filigree 
frame, with link chain in 
dainty and distinctive de- 
sign. 

Price $3.60 (NM557N) 


Sterling Silver RING For 

boy or girl, man or woman. 
The full color emblem is mounted 
on a handsome sterling silver 
ring. All sizes. 


Price $3.00 (NM272) 


10K Gold RING Same design as 
silver ring. 


Price $10.20 (NM273) 


ORDER FROM the branch nearest you 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO Il, ILL. COLUMBIA 3, S. C. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
860 N. Wabash “Avenue 1617 Sumter Street 3103 W. Sixth Street 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
610 Smithfield Street 17 W. Franklin Street 


Gentlemen: — 


Please send me the following Lutheran Emblem Jewelry pieces. 


Rhodium Finish Tie Clasp (s) NM642N @ $1.80 
Sterling Silver Necklace(s) NM557N @ $3.60 
Sterling Silver Ring(s), Size(s) NM272 @ $3.00 


10K Gold Ring(s), Size(s) NM273 @ $10.20 


ADDRESS 


(J Check or money order enclosed (10 Charge to my account 
All prices include Jewelry Tax 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


. 
e s . s . s 


A FEW TIMES RECENTLY I have been 
at places where laymen of the church are 
brought together for several days of dis- 
cussion of the Christian faith and life. Of 
course what happens is that the laymen 
listen to speeches and don’t discuss them 
very much. 

If I were obliged to state what is the 
greatest danger of the church today, I 
would say it is that the rank-and-file of 
our church people don’t know what the 
Christian faith is. They've been brought 
up in Sunday schools, instructed in the 
Catechism, and have listened to sermons 
for years. But they haven't talked over 
the rock-bottom Christian teachings with 
one another in everyday language. 

The result is that most Christians have 
a vague understanding that Jesus is our 
Lord and Saviour, but that’s mixed up 
with the prevailing ideas which most peo- 
ple have and which are not Christian at 
all. If you must be saved by a Saviour, 
what are you. going to be saved from? 
Id like to hear men and women in the 
pews answer that. 

I think I know the answer: We must 
be saved from ourselves. Does that make 
sense to most church-goers? It probably 
sounds like double-talk. We're not so 
bad, most of us think. Our job as Chris- 
tians is to be “good people’—and we're 
managing fairly well. We don’t remember 
that Jesus said, “Why call ye me good? 
There is none good but one, that is, God.” 


In EUROPE THESE DAYS there are re- 
markable experiments in getting all sorts 
of men together—believers and unbeliev- 
ers—for knock-down, drag-out debates 
about the real meaning of Christian faith. 
At Bad Boll and elsewhere in Germany. 
Sigtuna in Sweden, and in other places 
there is some stirring of brain cells. The 
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various “Jaymen’s retreats” in America— 
much more emphasized among Roman 
Catholics than among Protestants—are 
steps in the same direction. 

Maybe we can learn something from a 
Jewish clergyman. Rabbi Harry Essrig 
made a speech last month against “pulpit 
oratory”—preaching ideas at people and 
watching them sail right over their heads. 

“Our congregations,” he said, “must 
become people-centered and not pulpit- 
centered. They must be vast educational 
enterprises in which the behavior of peo- 
ple will be conditioned in the total process 
of modern living, where they will receive 
a coherent spiritual outlook, a sense of 
direction, a philosophy of life, a feeling 
of belonging, and an impetus to further 
our ideals in social action.” 

He thought that might happen through 
“congregational forums, group discus- 
sions, panels, immediately after religious 
services.” 


Ir I WERE PASTOR of a congregation J’d 
like to try this experiment. First, the wor- 
ship. No sermon. Then the minister 
would come down to the floor-level of the 
congregation and introduce the ideas for 
discussion. He could preach his sermon in 
simple words, and let people interrupt at 
any moment with questions. There might 
be surprising results. 

Our pastors know very much about the 
Christian faith. They don’t succeed very 
generally in getting it across to the pews 
in sermons. People don’t learn much, just 
by listening. Education is a two-way 
process. It’s easier to stand in the pulpit 
and preach than it is to discuss ideas with 
some man who doesn’t even know where 
to begin. But in the long run the dis- 
cussion may get further. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD PHOTO 


Real success in life keeps pace with the march of our 40 earning years—from 
age 25 to 65. Final success lies in living each stage of life without letting 
the trivial WANTS of today obscure the vital NEEDS of tomorrow. 


The Lutheran Mutual way gives you the assurance of having a definite income 
for life, leaving you carefree during the productive years, that you may give 
full time and effort to your business or profession. Our Annuity Endowment 
policies mature on the anniversary date of the policy nearest age 55, 60 or 65. 


Ask your local representative for complete details or mail this 
advertisement with your name and address for your free 
copy of our folder “A New World to Enjoy.” 


Lutheran Mutu al 2 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE ® rare aa Se 


CARTHAGE 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


In student-body—67°% Lutheran 
In faculty—75% Lutheran 


In spiritual and educational purpose—100% Lutheran 


elise rd wera: 


In control and direction—100% Lutheran 


(Owned and controlled by 4 ULCA synods: Illinois, lowa, 
Wartburg, Northwest) 


Write for scholarship open to qualified ULCA students : 


Opening date, September 6, 1949 


ERLAND NELSON CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


